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EDITOR'SNOTE ; 


Part one in the Naval Fighter series on the F-8 Crusader 
covers the design, development and testing. Future parts will 
cover squadron history and markings. USN and USMC photo 
squadrons will be covered in part two, USMC fighter squad- 
rons in part three and USN fighter squadrons in part four. 

The F-8 has been one of the rare aircraft in aviation history 
to have been a success from the start, void of teething 
problems, and to excel at its designed mission until retire- 
ment. Over its 31 years of operations many names and 
phrases have been used to describe this incredible aircraft. 
The best phrase used was the "Last Gunfighter" or the "Last 
of the Gunfighters". This phrase sums up the F-8's reason for 
success. Designed as the Navy's last fighter to use cannon 
(guns) as its primary weapon system, the F-8's flight enve- 
lope and training tactics revolved around one thing: dogfight- 
ing. The Crusader's ability to excell in the fighter versus 
fighter environment was proven in Vietnam where the F-8 
emerged as the premier U.S. dogfighter with a 6.3 to 1 kill 
“4 F-8's kill ratio was .88 better than the USN 

o of 5.42, and 3.23 better than the USAF 
) of 3.07, the Crusader was also known as 


Ce Te oo eee 


approached retirement a new saying was 
amunity: "When you're out of F-8's, you're 
like other contemporary fighters and the 
ich as the F-15, 16 & 18, the F-8's fuel 
: carried internally, thus eliminating the 
rformance robbing fuel tanks and pylons 
> turn and burn. The F-8 was truly the last 
» community was greatly responsible for 
estapismmg rop Gun and the Fighter Weapons School 
through their success in Air Combat Maneuvering. (ACM). 
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FOREWORD 


The Crusader was born as a result of a design competition 
held by the U.S. Navy Bureau of Aeronautics for a supersonic 
day fighter with a desired speed of Mach 1.2 at altitude, light 
as possible and, of course, capable of operating from aircraft 
Carriers. 

Chance Vought Aircraft (now LTV Aerospace and Defense 
Company), proposed a unique design to these rather simply 
stated Navy requirements. The airplane being about 55 feet 
long, with a wing span of some 35 feet. The wing having a5 
% thickness ratio and a 420 sweep back. It was shoulder 
mounted on the fuselage and contained about half of the fuel 
supply. A two-position wing was engineered to provide ade- 
quate vision over the nose at low speeds and yet have a high 
fineness ratio for high speed flight. Both leading and trailing 
edge high lift devices were incorporated and operated in 
conjunction with the wing position. The original engine was 
the Pratt & Whitney J57-P-11 which delivered about 15,000 
pounds thrust. Subsequent dash numbers used in the Cru- 
sader gave up to 20,000 pounds thrust. The aft fuselage 
section was built of titanium alloy as a compromise to weight. 
Many other systems in the airplane were chosen to keep the 
airframe as light as possible. The net result was an airframe 


which, when filled with 8,200 pounds of fuel, weighed slightly 


less than 25,200 pounds at takeoff. This was exceptional 
when compared to the U.S. Air Force's CENTURY SERIES 
OF FIGHTER AIRCRAFT. 

The XF8U-1 produced speeds slightly over M1.5 at 35,000 
feet in its original configuration. The last F-8 model, the F-8E, 
was capable of speeds exceeding M1.9 at altitudes above 
57,000 feet. The designed maximum equivalent airspeed 
was 800 knots indicated. The demonstrated maximum was 
over 1,000 knots. 

There were nine models of the Crusader produced. All of 
these designs were similar. The F8U-3 Crusader III was a big 
brother to the F8U-1 Crusader | and F8U-2 Crusader Il, 
bearing a similar appearance to the casual observer, but it 


was quite a different airplane. The Dash III was powered by : 


the Pratt & Whitney J75 turbojet engine and weighed about 
35,500 pounds at takeoff. Its full potential was never deter- 
mined due to a fore-shortened flight test program. However, 
the Crusader Ill did achieve altitudes above 70,000 feet and 
speeds above Mach 2.3 in October of 1958. 

The first production Crusader aircraft were delivered to the 
Navy just 18 months after the premier flight in March of 1955. 
Crusader fighters participated in all major carrier operations 
during their tenure with the fleet and were the backbone of 
Marine Corps fighter aviation for six years. RF-8As obtained 
valuable photographs of the missile build-up in Cuba, during 
the 1962 "Cuban Missile Crisis." Carrier-based F-8's pa- 
trolled off the coast of Lebanon in 1958 to give support to that 
troubled nation. Tonkin Gulf carrier-based F-8's and RF-8's 
served throughout the Vietnam War. F-8 fighters earned akill 
ratio of 6 to 1, accounting for 18 MiG fighters. The Crusader, 
in the form of the French Navy F-8E and the Philippine Air 
Force F-8P, are projected to serve through the year 1988, for 
a total life span of more than 33 years. 

John W. Konrad 

The above foreword was provided by John W. Konrad. He 
joined Chance Vought Aircraft in 1953 after leaving the U.S. 











F-8 CRUSADER 





John Konrad sits in the cockpit of the XF8U-1 prior to its historic first 
flight on 3-25-55, when Konrad and the Crusader broke the sound 
barrier. (Schoeni via AAHS) 


John Konrad poses with a F8U-1 in 1955. (Vought) 
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Air Force with the rank of Captian. He went to work for CVA 
as an experimental test pilot, and began flying structural F7U- 
3 Cutlass demonstrations. He became CVA's chief test pilot 
a few months later, and subsequently began work in the 
Crusader program. He became director of flight operations in 
1964, then program manager - A-7 special projects - in 1983. 
He currently serves as program manager - advanced devel- 
opments. He is a Fellow as well as a charter member of the 
Society of Experimental Test Pilots for which he served as 
vice president during 1966-67. 

Since joining CVA in 1953, Konrad has flown all the 
company's aircraft, and he has made many ‘first’ flights - 
especially in the Crusader program. He has flown every 
model of the Crusader, most models of the Corsair 2, andthe 
tri-service XC-142A V/STOL transport. He is also the com- 
pany representative to the Confederate Air Force and flys the 
company-sponsored F4U-1D Corsair regularly in CAF-spon- 
sored air shows. 

| asked Konrad what his favorite model of the Crusader 
was. He replied, "The F8U-3 in its final configuration was my 
favorite aircraft. It had more acceleration, level flight speed, 
climb ability and agility than any other plane | have flown. Its 
large internal fuel capacity and wonderfully coordinated flight 
control system allowed super flexibility. 

Konrad logged about 1,000 flight hours in various Crusader 
aircraft, and last flew one in 1968. The highest Mach numbers 
and altitudes he attained in the -1, -2 and -3 Crusader models 
are as follows: Mach 1.60 and 54,000 feet, -1; Mach 1.92 and 
61,000 feet, -2; and, Mach 2.32 and 73,000 feet in a -3. He 
stated that no -1 or -2 model ever attained a Mach Number of 
2, though close. 


DEVELOPMENTAL HISTORY 


Early Development 

On 19 August 1952 the U.S. Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 
issued a request for proposal (RFP) to a number of airframe 
contractors in its hope that one of them could create a new 
and advanced carrier-based air superiority type fighter inter- 
ceptor for day operations. One capable of both point- and 
area-defense of the fleet, and supersonic speed in level 
attitude flight. The RFP specified: 

* Exceptional Maneuverability 

¢ High rate of climb 

¢ Mach 0.90 speed at sea-level 

* Mach 1.20 speed at 30,000 feet 

* Slow landing approach speed (about 100 knots) 

* Long range 

¢ Machine gun or cannon armament 

¢ Unguided air-to-air rocket armament 

* Guided air-to-air missile armament, when available 

¢ Folding wings 

* Catapult launch and arrested landing equipment 
Interested airframe contractors began their rspective prelimi- 
nary design studies. Some offered modified existing designs 
while others presented totally fresh concepts. In all some 
twenty different fighter designs emerged. Some examples 
being a modified F3H Demon from McDonnell, a pre-Phan- 
tom II; North American offered its FJ-5 Super Fury, a naval- 
ized F-100 Super Sabre; and Grumman proposed its Super 
Tiger, an improved F11F Tiger. Chance Vought Aircraft, the 





ultimate winner, chose to go with a brand new design. 

To get started Chance Vought Aircraft (CVA), which had 
already produced a pair of jet-powered fighter aircraft for the 
Navy, appointed John Russell (Russ) Clark to head its design 
team with Lyman G. Josephs as his assistant. Other notable 
members of this design team included Whit McCormack, C. 
Connie Lau, William C. (Bill) Schoolfield, and Fred Dicker- 
man. Most of the aforementioned personalities were instru- 
mental in the design of CVA's two prvious Navy fighter 
aircraft, the F6U Pirate, the F7U Cutlass. 

The F6U Pirate had little success with only 33 examples 
produced prior to its cancellation. The F7U Cutlass fared 
better with 307 aircraft built. When the RFP was received by 
CVA the Cutlass was still in production. But its production run 
was nearly exhausted. So if CVA was to survive it was 
imperative it design a winner. The first order of business was 
to find a suitable powerplant. The choice came down to either 
the Pratt & Whitney J57 Turbo Wasp or the Wright J65 
Sapphire. 

At the time CVA was still a part of the United Aircraft 
Corporation, and Pratt & Whitney was the largest division of 
United Aircraft. Therefore CVA gained an inside track into 
Pratt & Whitney's Model JT-3, or J57, turbojet engine which 
was still unproven forthe most part. Yet it held much promise. 
Between August 1952 and January 1953 then, five design 
possibilities emerged. These included: 

¢ Model V-380, a carrier-based day fighter interceptor 

¢ Model V-381, a carrier-based day attack plane (A3U-1) 

* Model V-382, A land-based fighter bomber for the USAF 

* Model V-383, A carrier-based day fighter interceptor with 

a P&W J57 
* Model V-384, A carrier-based day fighter interceptor with 
a Wright J65 


As it was P&W's J57 offered some 10,000 pounds thrust, 
15,000 pounds with re-heat. Moreover its size envelope, 
engine thrust-to-weight ratio and specific fuel consumption 
satisfied CVA designers. The J57 was their choice. Thus the 
V-383 design advanced. 

After selecting a powerplant CVA needed a workable 
airframe. A conventional design ensued. On 6 February 
1953, CVA presented several working models and detailed 
engineering data on its V-383 proposal to the Navy. Its 
decision came forth on 19 May. CVA won the Competition 
and was awarded a letter contract. It had designed exactly 
what the Navy wanted and would be the manufacturer. On 
June 29 CVA received a formal contract to build three flyable 
experimental aircraft, a full-scale engineering mockup, a 
static test specimen, small-scale wind tunnel models and 
other mockups related to structures and systems. The design 
was designated XF8U-1 by the Defense Department. 


Related Developments 

On 11 September 1953 a Grumman F9F-8 Cougar suc- 
cessfully test fired a Navy-developed Sidewinder | air-to-air 
guided missile. That heat-seeking (infrared-guidance) AAM 
hit and destroyed a Grumman F6F-6K Hellcat, unmanned 
target drone, and sent it down in flames at the Naval Ord- 
nance Test Station (NOTS), China Lake, California. Since 
guided AAMs were specified in the RFP, depending on 
availability, CVA designers integrated the Sidewinder into the 
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F8U's armament package. 

In another related development, the first successful test of 
a Boundary Layer Control System (BLCS) on a high-speed 
aircraft, aGrumman F9F-4 Panther, occurred on3 December 
1953 at Grumman's Bethpage, New York, Facility. John 
Attinello, a BuAer aerodynamicists, was then credited with 
the development of a practical application of this long known 
aerodynamic principle. This development prompted CVA 
designers to take note, and develop a BLCS for the F8U later. 
The reason being a BLCS allows high-speed aircraft to carry 
heavier loads and land at slower speeds. The BLCS bleeds 
air from a turbojet engine and forces it over the trailing edges 
of the wings, thereby reducing turbulence when a plane is at 
low- or near stall-speed. In this particular incident the F9F-4's 
load capacity was increased 3,000 pounds, yet its normal 
landing spéed was lowered by 20 knots. 

Between January and September 1954, CVA investigated 
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Roll-Out and Flight Test 


The premier XF8U-1, BuNo 138899, dubbed One-X, 
rolled-out at CVA's Dallas, Texas, facility on 22 February 
1955 - just 20 months after CVA received the letter contract. 
Itwas some occasion for those involved in its creation. Soon 
to be officially named CRUSADER, One-X sat low on the 
ramp. It appeared longer than it measured; its shoulder- 
mounted wing emphasized its sleek lines. It sported a red 
arrow, outlined in white, flying down either side of its silver- 
clad fuselage. A bold Chance Vought XF8U-1 was lettered on 
the right hand side of its pointed nose. It was an original fighter 
design, unlike any seen before. Yet it did not look exotic at all. 
Just a straight forward airplane. At the time XF8U-1 number 
two, BUNo 138900, dubbed Two-X, was nearing completion. 
The third prototype XF8U-1, BuNo 138901, had been 
cenceled so it could be used as the static test article. It was 
to be completed less engine, wiring, plumbing, etc. 

Under another Navy contract, CVA initiated two additional 
design studies 21 days earlier. These two studies, V-399 and 
V-400, called for the creation of a limited- and all-weather 
special stores and missile carrier version of the F8U. The 
former became the F8U-2N while the latter became the F8U- 
2NE. 

CVA's runway at Hensley Field (now NAS Dallas) had not 
been lengthened prior to One-X's maiden flight. Nor would it 
be soon enough. So the Navy decided that One-X would be 
initially flight tested at the Air Force Flight Test Center 


four additional proposals based on the F8U design. These 
included: 


e V-392, A carrier-based photographic reconnaissance 

version 

¢ V-393, A limited attack version 

° V-394, an all weather fighter attack version 

e V-395, A limited fighter attack version 
All of these being Navy types only. Model V-392 progressed 
to later become the F8U-1P photo recce variant. 

During the week of October 11-14, 1954, CVA held its 
formal F8U mockup systems conference. The navy was 
extremely pleased and requested only afew alterations. The 
most important being the substitution of the powerplant. The 
navy wanted CVA to install the flight-rated Air Force J57-P-11 
engine, instead of the unrated USN J57-P-12 as planned. 
Simply an interim measure until the -12 was flight-rated. 
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With black smoke spewing out of its tailpipe, the XF8U-1 began to roar 
down an Edwards AFB dry lake bed runway on 3-25-55, for its first 
takeoff. Vought's chief test pilot John W. Konrad hit Mach 1.05 at 
35,000 feet during One-X's premier flight while in straight and level 
flight. (Vought) 


(AFFTC), Edwards AFB, California. Partially disassembled it 
was shipped there via truck and cargo plane. The fuselage 
and tail group was transported in an Air Force C-124 Globe- 
master while the wing assembly went via 18-wheeler. The 
wing-laden truck was involved in a minor accident en route 
which caused a delay and a great deal of concern. The 
airlifted segments arrived 14 March, while the wing section 
arrived two days later. 

Recently appointed chief test pilotby CVA, John W. Konrad 
was responsible for the immediate success or failure of the 
F8U-1 Crusader. He was already at Edwards when One-X 
arrived. 

After One-X was reassembled and its systems were 
checked out, Konrad began low-speed taxi runs.on 18 March. 
These were followed by high-speed taxi runs on the 22nd. 
Konrad then declared One-X ready for flight. Supersonic 
flight was not new in March of 1955. But it was in straight and 
level flight, especially by a conventional aircraft. One-X could 
do it on paper, but it remained to be provedinthe air. Konrad's 
goal was to exceed Mach 1 in level attitude flight. 

Konrad finished preflight early and boarded the new ex- 
perimental fighter on Friday, March 25, 1955. Once strapped 








Three photos of the XF8U-1 on its first flight. One-X was loaded with test equipment instead of armament and flew another 
given to the National Air and Space Museum (NASM) 


508 times before being 
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Konrad flares One-X onto the dry lake at Edwards AFB after finishing 
its first flight while the two-seat TF-86 chase and camera plane flys 
overhead. (National Archives) 


in, he started the J57 engine, then taxied out to the Rogers 
Dry Lake runway while simultaneously checking-off items 
listed upon his knee pad. As preplanned he sped down the 


runway on a single high-speed taxi run to estimated rotation: 


speed. Woulditfly?...At 178 knots the nose wheel lifted gently 








off the lakebed runway. Konrad returned to the upwind end of 
the runway where he checked wing incidence, leading and 
trailing edge flaps, stabilator and rudder deflection. Satisfied, 
he taxied forward and lined-up for takeoff. 

Konrad advanced the throttle to full military power and, with 
little hestitation, One-X rolled. As it gained speed, Konrad lit 
the afterburner. He was now moving powerfully down the 
runway into a warming desert breeze. 


Airspeed arrived quickly and, at 182 knots, Konrad pulled 
back on the stick. One-X rotated and became fully airborne. 
Seconds later an F-100 chase plane, piloted by USAF Colo- 
nel Frank K. (Pete) Everest, charged after the Navy fighter to 


-record the event. 


After reaching 16,000 feet, Konrad cut the afterburner and 
investigated One-X's basic flying qualities. Satisfied, he 
trimmed her up, re-lit the afterburner and aimed for 35,000 
feet. At 35 grand he cut the afterburner again and investigated 
high-speed handling characteristics and maneuverability. He 
then re-lit afterburner for his preplanned assault on super- 
sonic speed. While maintaining 35,000 feet, the premier 
Crusader slipped through the speed of sound effortlessly. 
Konrad slowed at a Mach number of 1.05 in level-flight. This 
was the first time a Navy combat-type military aircraft had 
exceeded Mach 1 in level flight. Incidentally, One-X's feat was 


verified by the nose boom equipped (instrumented) F-100 


chase plane piloted by Col. Everest. The historic flight lasted 
52 minutes and Konrad had few squawks about either the 
flight or the plane. Both he and One-X had performed well. 

Two-X rolled-out at Dallas on 25 April 1955 and was 
subsequently flight tested at Carswell AFB, Texas, on 12 
June by John Konrad. One-X remained at Edwards. 


omens 












Two-X, the second 
XF8U-1, BuNo 138900, 
about to be started for 
its initial test hop orn 6- 
12-55 at Carswell AFB, 
Texas. Note the B-36 
taking off in the back- 
ground. (Schoeni via 


Tailhook Association 
i Box 40 
Bonita, CA 92002 


S Se. | = . ‘ -_ Two-X takes the duty 


a : runway at Carswell 
, — a : AFB, stripes on the tail 
ital 2 : - a are black. (Schoeni via 
AAHS) 





Two-X at a later date 
MCAAS Mojave, Ca., 
with the red and white 
boardered arrow paint 
scheme similar to that 
as used on the One-X. 
(Clay Jansson) 














Two-X as it appeared 
during spin-testing. 
Note spin chute hous- 
ing under the rear fuse- 
lage. See back cover for 
.color. (Schoeni via 
AAHS) 
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The two XF8U-1's in outdoor storage on the service ramp at Vought. 
Two-X, 138900, at left was finally scrapped while One-X, 138899, was 
refurbished and sent to the Smithsonian's Silver Hill facility. (Schoeni 
via AAHS) 


VOUGHT 


Chance Vought's chairman of the board, C.J. McCarthy dedicates the 
fully restored One-X to the National Air and Space Museum on 10-25- 
60. John Konrad flew One-X on its last flight (#509) to the Washington 
National Airport where the NASM's director Philip S. Hopkins took 
delivery. (Vought) 


One-X on outdoor display at Silver Hill. (Seely via Manard) 


Crusader 


Factory fresh appearence of One-X after remanufacture by Vought. 
(Schoeni via AAHS) 





The first production F8U-1, 140444, accompanied by a Chance Vought 


F7U-3 Cutlass (see Naval Fighters #6) on a test flight over Dallas. The 
Crusader is trimmed in red boardered by a thin white line. (National 
Archives) 


The second F8U-1, 140445, being launched from the USS Forrestal 
(CV-59) in May of 1955 during fleet indoctrination program (FIP) while 
assigned to the Naval Air Test Center. (National Archives) 











Further Developments 


CVA initiated advanced Crusader studies on 31 May 1955 
to develop a high-performance all-missile-armed all-weather 
interceptor; Model V-401, whichlaterbecamethe XF/F8U- 
3 aircraft. On 18 August CVA began studies for a possible 
USAF version of the aforementioned (Model V-402). 

On 1 September 1955 the Navy requested that CVA add 
inflight refueling capability to all production Crusader aircraft. 
CVA complied even though inflight refueling was not an 
original Crusader design parameter. Thus CVA designed and 
tested a suitable Navy-type probe and drogue apparatus on 
XF8U-1 number two and subsequently adapted the unit to 
production Crusaders. 

The first production F8U-1 Crusader | (BUNo 140444) 
rolled-out at Dallas on 20 September. On the same day at 
Edwards, CVA test pilot Harry T. Brackett flew the 100th test 
hop of One-X. 

John Konrad flight tested the first production Crusader at 
Carswell AFB on September 30. After that date, subsequent 
Crusader flight testing occurred at NAS Dallas because that 
Runway had been lengthened. Two-X was ferried to Edwards 
on September 30 to join its stablemate, One-X. The premier- 
1 production plane, powered by the now flight rated -12, 
arrived at Edwards on 17 October. 

CVA initiated its Model V-408 studies in January of 1956; V- 
408 being a two-seat fighter-trainer version with armament. 

Also in January of 1956, U.S. Marine Corps Major Roy Gray 
delivered the first F8U-1 to the U.S. Navy to begin the 
Crusader's fleet indoctrination program (FIP); he flew it from 
NAS Dallas to the Naval Air Test Center (NATC), NAS 
Patuxent River, Maryland. The F8U's FIP was accomplished 
at NAS Cecil Field, Florida, and NAS Moffett Field, California, 
Respectively by VF-32 and VF(AW)-3. Each squadron had 
several F8U-1's, and after 603 hours had been flown in 412 
missions by these squadrons, FIP ended on 3 March 1956. It 
was exceptional performance since in-climate weather had 
grounded the aircraft 24 out of 53 days. 


Crusader | production hit three units per month by 31 
January and everything associated with the program went 
well until 1 February, when the first of several unrelated F8U 
crashes occurred. Harry Brackett was testing an F8U-1 at 
Edwards that day. During a high-speed segment of flight an 
aileron hinge failed and, due to excessive G-force, his craft 
disintegrated before he could eject. 

Six early production F8U-1's assigned to VX-3 were used 
in carrier qualification trails. These were held on board the 
USS FORRESTAL beginning 1 April and ending 15 April, 
when the 4th production Crusader | returned to PAX River. 

The 200th test hop of One-X occurred 3 May at the hands 
of a USN test pilot, Lt. Cdr. Jeff Davis. On the following day 
USMC Capt. James Feliton was forced to eject from the -1 he 
was testing near NAS Dallas; he was not injured. 

John Konrad also had bad luck on 14 August during a high- 
altitude flight near NAS Dallas. After repeated attempts to 
restart his failed (compressor stall) J57 engine, he was forced 
to parachute to safety. 

When CVA offered its Model V-392 (F8U-1P) photographic 
reconnaissance model of the Crusader to the Navy, the Navy 
responded quickly with a one-prototype and 19-plane order. 
The prototype was to be created from a modified Dash-1. This 
model was dubbed 'Photo Crusader’. 








The first F8U-1, 140444, in its natural metal scheme with red intake, 
gloss black nose and Crusader written on intake, flat black anti-glare 
panel and fin-tip and cream colored upper fin. (Vought) 





F8U-1, 140445, positioning behind FJ-4 on the #2 Cataput on CV-59 on 
4-19-56. (National Archives) 





F8U-1, 142413, of VF-32 which participated in the FIP program, tail 
markings are yellow outlined by black. (National Archives) 





F8U-1, 142415, of VFAW-3 which participated in the FIP program, tail 
stripe blue. (Larkins) 

Six early F8U-1's were assigned to VX-3 for carrier trails and later 
refueling testing. 143724 was one of them. (1956 via Williams) 





Two more views of F8U-1, 140445, on the USS Forrestal in May of 1955, see back cover for color details of this natural metal test article. Above- 
(Vought), Below-(National Archives) 








~ 
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Walkaround study of early F8U-1, 141345, at Oklahoma City in Sept. 
1956. (Gord S. Williams) Note absence of inflight refueling probe 
which was later incorporated in a faired bulge just aft and below the 
canopy on the left-hand side and later retrofitted to all but the first 





three F8U-1's. Note the originally unpainted titanium alloy tail section 
which might explain why the aircraft was dubbed by some as the 
“flying stove pipe." The titanium tail was lighter than aluminum an able 
to withstand greater temperatures. 


World Speed Record 

With its new supersonic F8U-1 Crusader | the Navy had 
one hot fighter and it wanted to prove it to the world. To do this 
the Navy formulated a world speed record mission. Dubbed 
PROJECT ONE GRAND, the Navy's goal was to erase the Air 
Force's then current 822-plus mph record, and do it convinc- 
ingly - by averaging a speed of 1,000 miles per hour - one and 
a half times the speed of sound. 

The 1,000 mph (Mach 1.5) speed attempt was originally 
planned to be accomplished at the USMC Air Station, 
Mojave, California. USN Cdr. R.W. "Duke" Windsor was 
selected to fly the mission. The event was sanctioned and 
controlled by the National Aeronautics Association (NAA). 
Showing restraint, the Navy ordered Cdr. Windsor to keep his 
speed down, to just hit one grand. 

While the Crusader's world speed record mission was 
undergoing negotiations, the site was moved to the 15 
kilometer course at the Naval Ordance Test Station (NOTS), 
China Lake, California. Then, on 21 August 1956, Windsor 
established the Navy's new world speed record for other than 
experimental aircraft when he averaged 1,015.428 mph over 
the NOTS 15-km course. In doing so he piloted the 12th 
production F8U-1 (BUNo 141345), a standard production 
Crusader | carrying four 20-mmcannons, with dummy weight 
equalling a full load of 20-mm ammunition and a full tray of 
sixteen 2.75-in Mighty Mouse rockets. It is easy to realize how 
much of a tremendous accomplishment this was for the era. 


Chance Vought technicians button-up Cdr. Windsor's F8U-1 prior to 
record flight. (National Archives) 





















































Fred Crawford of Thompson Products kneels with Cdr. "Duke" Wind- 
sor and the Thompson Trophy in front of the "Mach busting" Cru- 
sader. (via Gordon S. Williams) 





Vice Adm. James S. Russell, USN, and C.J. McCarthy, CVA board 
chairman, hold replicas of the Collier Trophy awarded to the Navy and 
CVA for "the greatest achievement in aviation in America." T.J. 
Lanphier, Jr., right, National Aeronautic Association president, made 
the presentation on behalf of President Eisenhower. (Vought) Cdr. 
Windsor taxing back to the ramp after setting the World Speed Record. 
(National Archives) 


























Cdr. Windsors F8U-1 sits minus tail at MCAAS Mojave in August 1956 
while Vought mechanics give the Crusader a final tune-up prior to the 
record breaking flight. (National Archives) Windsor's F8U-1, 141347, 
is displayed on a pedestal for the 1957 National Air Show. (Leo Kohn) 
Early F8U-1 assigned to Armament Test Division of the Naval Air Test —~ 
Center during a speed run over the Atlantic. Note the "Mach-Dia- f 

monds" being created by the afterburner. (National Archives) = 


” 








Vought family portrait. At left a civilian FG-1D Corsair is parked next to the redical F7U-3 Cutlass (see Naval Fighters #6) which is flanked by a 
factory fresh F8U-1. The Crusader was as successful for the jet age as the Corsair had been for props. (Schoeni via AAHS) 


























F8U-1, 141346, with refueling bulge shows us its clean undersides. Note slot at forward edge of speed brake which is the catapult harness 
attachment point. (Vought) 


Early F8U-1 in its dirty landing condition, note absence of the refueling bulge. (Vought) 
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Two views of F8U-1, 141346, with the inflight refueling bulge after re-engineering to meet Navy specification. Since it was an add-on, the apparatus 
could not be incorporated internally without major re-design. The faired bulge incorporated an upward-opening door, after which, an inflight 
refueling probe swung outward and telescoped forward into the airstream for tanker hose and drogue contact. The inflight refueling bulge was faired 
in such a way that no speed loss was incurred. (Vought) ) 





F8U-1, 143706, of VX-3 during inflight refu- 
eling tests, note natural metal wing and tail 
lending edges. (via AAHS) Natural metal 
early F8U-1, 141346, from the Naval Air Test 
Center conducts refueling tests from a AJ- 
1 Savage tanker. (National Archives) 
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Three views of the first Marine F8U-1. 140448 was the fifth F8U-1 built and was stationed at MCAAS Mojave, Ca., in May 1957 where it was serviced 
by Vought crews. (Clay Jansson) Bottom photo shows a later F8U-1, 143813 with refueling equipment added and assigned to Maj. John Glenn. 
(Gordon Williams) 











Project Builet 


On 16 July 1957 USMC Major John H. Glenn, Jr., who later 
became the first American astronaut to orbit the earth anda 
Senator (D-Ohio), made the first coast-to-coast crossing of 
the contiguous United States faster than the speed of sound. 
During PROJECT BULLET, as the mission was called, Glenn 
spanned the U.S. while piloting a factory-fresh F8U-1P Photo 
Crusader (BuNo 144608). He averaged 723.517 mph (Mach 
1.1) at 35,000 feet. He flew from NAS, Los Alamitos, Califor- 
nia, to NAF, Floyd Bennet Field, New York, New York, a 
distance of 2,445.9 miles. His elapsed time was 3 hours, 22 
minutes and 50.05 seconds. When going all-out and, be- 
tween several inflight pit stops at about 250 mph, Glenn was 
hitting Mach 1.7 speeds. Three aerial refuelings occurred at 
25,000 feet via propeller-driven North American AJ-2 Savage 
tanker aircraft. As a bonus, Glenn's Photo Crusader photo- 
graphed the terrain below. 

After landing in New York Glenn announced, "My old girl 
was really performing perfectly. She was going like a scalded 
duck. And this is a standard plane with the fleet and not a 
souped-up job. You willexcuse me for being alittle prejudiced 
for feeling we have the best fighter plane in the world." Glenn 
later received a Distinguished Flying Cross (DFC) for his 
effort. 


The two Project Bullet Crusader's prepare to take off at NAS Los 
Alamitos, Ca., on 7-16-57. LtCdr. Demmler's F8U-1 is in the foreground 
and Maj. Glenn's F8U-1P with its wing in the take-off position is in the 
background. (National Archives) 


Major John H. Glenn, Jr. USMC, posed in cockpit of F8U-1P Photo 
Crusader he flew across the contiguous United States faster than the 
speed of sound during the Navy's PROJECT BULLET. (Vought) 











This is the F8U-1P John Glenn flew across the United States during 
PROJECT BULLET, ‘the first ever supersonic crossing. His flight in 
F8U-1P, BuNo 144608, was to New York from California in 3 hours, 22 
minutes and 50 seconds. Later, when he first crossed the United 
States as America's first orbiting astronaut, he crossed the U.S.A. in 
a matter of minutes. Note speed brake is fully extended. (Vought) 
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LtCdr. Demmler, USN, was 
forced to land in New Mexico 
after his inflight refueling 
probe sustained damage dur- 
ing his initial hook-up attempt 
Here he is shown during a prac- 
tice hook-up earlier; tanker air- 
plane is a AJ-2 Savage from 
VAH-11. (Vought) 


The prototype photo Crusader, YF8U-1P, 141363, a F8U-1 which was 
remanufactured to the reconnaissance role. The natural metal 
airframe has its camera positions covered with metal plates and 
sports a wide red fuselage stripe with a narrow blue stripe below. Note 
the forward retracting main gear. (Schoeni) 
































The fourth F8U-1P, 144610, takes off on a test hop. Note instrument 
test boom on nose and the functional camera stations. (via AAHS) 








. Further Development 


CVA test pilot Robert E. (Bob) Rostine flew the 300th test 
hop of One-X on 12 November 1956. And on 17 December, 
the prototype F8U-1P Photo Crusader (BuNo 141363) was 
initially flight tested at NAS Dallas by John Konrad; it was 
powered by a J57-P-4A engine and went supersonic during 
its first outing. The Navy now. had a supersonic photo recce 
plane - its first ever. - 

The USN's VF-194 'Red Lightning’ fighter squadron was 
the first to receive a combat-ready Crusader | on 28 Decem- 
ber 1956. 

CVA initiated its Model V-410 and V-411 studies on 5 
January 1957. V-410 was to be a rocket-assisted F8U-1, to 
boost rate of climb, while V-411 was to be an improved 
Crusader | variant. On 11 April, V-413 studies (a ‘limited’ all- 
weather version) began. This program, coupled with others, 
led to the development of the F8U-2 Crusader II model. 

Cdr. Windsor's record-setting F8U-1 proudly displayed 








Marine F8U-1P, 145645, on the roll. Note, the enlarged hump and spine 
of the photo bird and the squared and fattened lower fuselage. 
(Vought) 


a: 


A sll lial 

















‘during 1-3 September 1957 at the National Air Show, Okla- 


homa City, Oklahoma. During that event both the Navy and 
Cdr. Windsor received the coveted Thompson Trophy for the 
most outstanding aviation accomplishment in the year 1956. 
The trophy was presented by then president of Thompson 
Products, Fred Crawford. Then Chief of Naval Operations 
Arleigh A. Burke received the trophy on behalf of the Navy. 

On 25 March 1957 - exactly two years after the first flight 
of One-X the first Navy fighter squadron (VF-32 'Swordsmen’) 
became fully operational with Crusader | fighters. 

Crusader production reached CVA's goal of eight ships per 
month by March of 1957, and production remained at or near 


“that level throughout the entire production run. 


The F8U Crusader program was either on, or ahead of, 
schedule until the last 'new' ship rolled-out in the year 1965. 
On 3 May.1957, under a $35 million contract, the Navy 
ordered two Model V-401, XF8U-3 Crusader Ill aircraft 
(BuNos 146340 and 146341). These experimental aircraft 


_ were to compete with McDonnell's XF4H-1 Phantom 2 air- 
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craft in a fly-off. The winner would then go into production as 
the fleet's new all-missile-armed all-weather point/area de- 
fense interceptor. The Navy had ordered two XF4H-1's 
earlier. 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower was standing on the 


bridge of the USS SARATOGA on 6 June 1957 (the 13th 
anniversary of D-Day), when two F8U-1's zipped past the 
carrier, peeled off and made perfect arrested recoveries. The 
two Crusaders, piloted by Capt. Robert Dose, USN (Com- 
mander of VX-3), and Lt. Cdr. Paul Miller, USN (of VX-3), had 
just completed the first ocean-to-ocean flight between aircraft 
carriers in history. This historic flight originated from the USS 
BON HOMME RICHARD off the coast of California and 
culminated aboard the SARATOGA off the east coast of 
Florida. A single inflight refueling from tankers based at 
Carswell AFB, Texas, satisfied their fuel requirements en 
route. Total elapsed time for this carrier-to-carrier ocean-to- 
ocean flight was only 3 hours and 28 minutes. 

Unfortunately, on the following day, CVA test pilot James 
P. Buckner was killed while performing a high-speed flyby in 
front of CVA's flight tower at NAS Dallas. He was demonstrat- 
ing an F8U-1 for a graduating class from the Navy Post 
Graduate School there and, while zoom-climbing abruptly 
after his planned low-altitude high-speed pass, he apparently 
overstressed the airplane. It disintegrated before he could 
eject: 

One important development affecting the Crusader pro- 
gram occurred 28 August 1957, when a Grumman F9F-8T 
Cougar successfully demonstrated Martin-Baker's MK F5 
ground-level emergency ejection seat at PAX River. A suc- 
cessful ejection was made by RAF Lt. Sydney Hughes from 
the dual-seat Cougar while flying just above the ground at 120 
mph. The success of this test and, the ejection seat itself, led 
to its adoption by Crusader aircraft. Thus MK F5 seats 
replaced earlier CVA developed 30-pound lightweight units 
without low-altitude capability; MK F7 zero-speed zero-alti- 
tude ejection seats, also a Martin-Baker product, were 
adopted later still. 

CVA test pilot Robert E. (Bob) Rostine, wearing a pressure 
suit for a high-altitude test hop, made the 400th flight of One- 
X on 29 August. 

John Konrad initially flight tested the first of two XF8U-2 
Crusader || prototype aircraft at NAS Dallas on 10 December. 
The Dash II being similar to the Dash |, while featuring the 
uprated J57-P-16 engine and other improvements to be 
discussed later in text. 


bh 
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Captain Robert Dose, commander of VX-3, led a flight of two F8U-1s 
from the USS Bon Homme Richard off the coast of California to the 
USS Saratoga off the East coast of Florida on 6 June 1957. He and his 
wing man, LtCdr. Paul Miller, (also of VX-3), became the first to fly 
coast-to-coast, carrier-to-carrier and ocean-to-ocean non-stop. Total 
elapsed time for the record-setting flight was 3-hours, 28 minutes. 
(Vought) 





On 7 January Konrad initially flight tested the second of 
two XF8U-2 prototypes at NAS _ Dallas. Like the first 
example, this was another modified F8U-1. But it compared 
more closely to production Dash II's. 


Shown is the first of two F8U-2 (later YF-8C) prototype aircraft as it 
appeared prior to its first takeoff at NAS Dallas in December of 1957 
with John Konrad under glass. Note outward-canted ventral stabiliz- 
ing fin on the right-hand side aft of main landing gear. As it was the 
Crusader had a tendancy to fish tail at high-speed and altitude, so 
ventral fins were tested on an F-8A in 1956. The fins cured the problem 
and were utilized by later variants of the Crusader. 187 F-8Cs were 
built, and 87 were later remanufactured to become the F-8K model. 























First production F8U-2 (F-8U), 145546, on a test hop with instrument F8U-2 (F-8C), 145587, on a test hop with speed brake partially ex- 
boom, see back cover for colors. (Vought) tended. (Vought) : 





F8U-2 (F-8C): The rear fuselage configuration changes which added the ventral fins and afterburner cooling scoops appeared with this version 
and a Martin-Baker ejection seat was incorporated. (Vought) 





On 17 December 1957 the F8U-1 Crusader | won the 
famed Collier Trophy for both the Navy and Chance Vought 
Aircraft... "for concept, design and development of the first 
carrier-based fighter capable of speeds exceeding 1,000 
mph." The Collier Trophy is awarded annually for ... "the 
greatest achievement in aviation in America." National Aero- 
nautics Association president T.J. Lanphier made the pres- 
entation on behalf of President Eisenhower. 

Crusader's and Photo Crusader's became fully operational 
with the 6th Fleet on 1 February, with the 7th Fleet on 15 
February, thereby creating a supersonic Navy. Then on 1 
March, the Crusader won the first Certificate of Merit ever  '8C, 147035, assigned to Vought launches with nose instrument 

y g boom, fin tip is black. (Schoeni via AAHS) : 
awarded by the Bureau of Aeronautics (now Bureau of Naval 
Weapons, BuWeps). 

With the advent of the Sidewinder air-to-air guided missile, 
CVA suggested to the Navy on 3 March that the standard 
ventral rocket pack tray armament system - housing up to 
sixteen unguided 2.75 - inch rockets - be eliminated from the 
F8U's weapons system, that the space created by this 
deletion be used for an additional fuel source instead. CVA 
announced that a 87-gallon fuel cell could easily occupy that 
area and since newly developed fuselage-mounted pylons 
were available, the Crusader could carry two Sidewinder 
AAM's, one oneither side of the fuselage. Moreover, CVA had 
adopted MK 32 Zuni unguided rockets, thereby further reduc- 
ing the need for the less-effective Mighty Mouse rockets 
already incorporated. The Navy subsequently went along 
with CVA's initiative, and the rocket pack tray was eliminated 
from later models and sealed shut on those aircraft equipped 
with it. 

Navy Development Squadron 4 (VX-4) successfully test 
fired a Martin AGM-12A Bullpup radio-guided air-to-ground 
missile on 19 March. The Bullpup subsequently became yet 1, cebruary 1958 the F8U-1P became fully operational with the Sixth 
another major part of the Crusader's armament package. Fleet. Here one F8U-1P is launched while 146834 of VFP-62 waits for 


Earlier, in a practical test for rapid deployment of carrier- __ its turn on the Forrestal's catapult. (Schoeni via AAHS) 
based fighter aircraft, a number of Crusader's completed a 
nonstop crossing of the Atlantic Ocean on 17 May in OPERA- 
TION PIPELINE. The four F8U-1's flew from the east coast of 
the United States to a 6th Fleet carrier in the Mediterranean 
Sea. As it turned out, this was a precursor to Lebanon's 
upcoming crisis. , 

During the Mideast Crisis of July and August of 1958 in © 
Lebanon, Crusader's from the 6th Fleet earned their shields, 
without ever firing a shot. For example, Crusader's assigned 
to VF-32 aboard the USS SARATOGA, accumulated 533 
flying hours in July and 762 flying hours during 23 days of E , 
operations in August. When this rere mee eh the 4 oes River based F-8 sports Zuni Kaoker Settle could be 
Navy upped its Crusader strength aboard the SARATOGA Les Saran pey nord Pe ea eee a 

ga (CVA-60) during the Lebanon crisis in August 1958. (via 
and the ESSEX by requesting additional F8U's based ateast AAHS) 
coast Naval Air Stations. These Crusader's flew by way of the 
Azore Islands to NAF Port, Lyautey, Morocco, then on to the 
aforementioned carriers. All ferry flights were successful and 
Crusader patrols helped America stay abreast of actions 
occurring during this unfortunate crisis. 

CVA test pilot Jim Omvig initially flight tested the first 
production F8U-2 Crusader II (BUNo 145546) at NAS Dallas 
on 20 August 1958. The Dash II featured two ventral stabiliz- 
ing fins, ‘limited’ all-weather radar, the more powerful J57-P- 
16 engine, and new afterburner-cooling air-scoops. As the - 
2 model became available they first entered service with 



































505th test hop and was about to be scrapped-out, contacted 





VMF-333, a U.S. Marine Corps squadron, aboard the USS 
FORRESTAL in the Mediterranean Sea. As it was, the 
FORRESTAL had relieved the SARATOGA for continued 
police action in that troubled part of the world. 

John Konrad first flight tested the lone F8U-1E Crusader | 
prototype on 3 September 1958 at NAS Dallas; a modified 
F8U-1, BUNo 145318. It featured the AN/AWG-3 fire control 
system and AN/APS-67 radar for 'limited” all-weather capa- 
bility like the -2, but retained the J57-P-4A engine used by the 
-1 model. 

F8U-1 production ended after 318 aircraft had been com- 
pleted on 5 September.Production of the -1E, -1P, -2 and -3 
models continued at Dallas and Grand Prairie. . 

The U.S. Marine Corps were first to receive F8U-2 Cru- 
sader II aircraft in 1958; VMF-333 "Shamrocks." The U.S. 
Navy got their first Dash Il on January 28, 1959. VF-84 "Jolly 
Rogers" was the first USN squadron to become fully opera- . 
tional with the -2 model on 4 April 1959. 


Amomentous occasion occurred at NAS Dallas on 24 July, 
when the 500th test hop of One-X was recorded. It was flown 
by Konrad, naturally! 

The first of two F8U-2N prototypes (BuNo 147035) was 
initially flight tested by John Konrad at NAS Dallas on 16 
February 1960. This airplane being the 188th production 
Dash Il, modified with the larger-dish AN/APQ-94 radar 
system and improved fire control system for "limited" all- 
weather operation. The second F8U-2N prototype, another 
modified Dash II (number 189, BuNo 147036) flew shortly 
after number 1. The -2N program moved ahead very fast and 
therefore the Navy was able to accept its first fleet-ready -2N 
on 1 June 1960. The -2N model was the first to employ four 
Sidewinder AAM's on CVA's newly developed Y-shaped 
missile pylons. 

On 1 June, the Navy announced that the ventral rocket 
pack tray, carrying up to sixteen Mighty Mouse FFAR's, 
would be deleted from the Crusader's armament package 
from that date forward. That space within the airframe, as 
suggested by CVA earlier, would in fact be used for additional 
internal fuel. 

The 187th and last production F8U-2 was delivered on 20 
September 1960- 


Earlier, on 28 March 1960, Mr. Arthur L. Schoeni, CVA 
public relations, who knew that One-X had just completed its 


Philip S. Hopkins, then the director of the National air Mu- 
seum, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., and asked 
if their was an interest in obtaining this historic airplane. 
Hopkins responded on 1 April with, yes indeed! So with the 
Navy's permission and CVA's blessing, One-X was com- 
pletely refurbished for presentation to what is now the Na- fs 
tional Airand Space Museum. Afterits restoration itwasflight  VF-84was the first Navy squadron to receive the F8U-2 Crusader Il. 
tested (flights 506 and 507) for"safe" delivery. CVAtest pilot Prototype YF8U-2N (YF-8D), 147035, with red da-glo wing-tail-nose 
Bob Rostine ferried the airplane to PAX River from NAS __‘™arkings. (Vought) 
Dallas on 18 October (flight number 508). It was to be picked 
up there by Konrad for delivery to the NASM one week later. 
Then on 25 October 1960, exactly 67 months after its 
premier supersonic flight test at Edwards in 1955, Konrad 
flew One-X from PAX River to Washington National Airport, 
Washington, D.C., and "delivered" it to the NASM; flight 509, 
(Two-X was scrapped-out after 460 flights.) 
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Three photos of the second YF8U-2N 
(YF8-D), 147036, with red daglo mark- 
ings on the nose diamond, vertical fin, 
aft portion of the wings and horizontal 
tail. In the F8U-2N, (F-8D) The arma- 
ment system was refined with the 
rocket pack being deleted and Side- 
winder capability expanded by the 
addition of the infrared scanner above 
the nose cone (which slightly reduced 
windshield area and was not installed 
till the fifth production model) as well 
as provision for the four Sidewinder 
rack installation. 


























YF8U-2NE (YF-8E), number two in the second color scheme, note the nowround radome and the infrared scanner. Vertical tail is red da-glo. 
Final Developments 


The first of two F8U-2NE Crusader II prototypes was 
initially flight tested by Konrad at NAS Dallas on 30 June 
1961. The second F8U-2NE prototype, formerly the number 
2 F8U-2N prototype, was flight tested soon after. This particu- 
lar airplane became yet another prototype, the F8U-2NE 
(FN). The First production -2NE was first flown by Konrad on 
11 September at NAS Dallas. With its advanced AN/APQ-94 
radar (longer search range) and fire control system, and its Second production F8U-2NE (F-8E), 149135, with red da-glo tail. 
AN/AAS-15 infrared scanner, this model had more accurate (Vought) Two VMF(AW)-451 F-8D Crusader Il aircraft refuel from KC- 


missile fire control and improved but still "limited" all-weather 130 tankers en route to Atsugi, Japan from MCAS El Toro in the first 
capability p : USMC fighter squadron trans-Pacific flight. (Clay Jansson) 


On 23 January 1962, eighteen F8U-2N Crusader II aircraft of 
USMC VMF (AW)-451, arrived at Atsugi, Japan, flying from 
MCAS EI Toro, California, thereby completing the first trans- 
Pacific flight ever by a USMC jet fighter squadron. Stops were 
made at Hawaii, Wake and Guam en route; aerial refuelings 
were made via C-130 tanker aircraft. The flight was led by the 
commanding officer of VMF (AW)-451, Lt. Col. Charles E. 
Crew. 

The Navy accepted the 152nd and last F8U-2N on 30 
January. Now only the F8U-2NE remained in production 
since -1E, -1P, -2, -2N and -3 production had ended. So in an 
effort to generate further Crusader sales, CVA pushed-on 
with an earlier proposal, the Model V-408. 








Twosader 


On 18 November 1960, CVA began studies into its pro- 
posed Model V-449, a two-seat fighter-trainer version of the 
F8U-2 model; not proceeded with. 

As proposed Vought number 408 was to be a tandem seat 
pilot transition and combat efficiency trainer. The Navy re- 
sponded with a 12-plane order and authorized CVA to create 
a prototype. To do this, CVA extensively modified the No.1 
F8U-2NE prototype. This model was designated F8U-1T and 
named TWOSADER. This one-of-a-kind prototype (BuNo 
143710) was initially flight tested by Konrad at NAS Dallas on 
6 February 1962; M1.4 was attained. Although the type 
performed very well and could reach M1.6 speed, the Navy 
was forced to cancel its earlier 12-plane order, saying budget 
cuts were to blame. 

The last Navy flight of the one-off TF-8A Twosader oc- 
curred 5 October 1975 at the USN Test Pilot School at PAX 
River. ltwas subsequently ferried to the NASA Ames-Dryden 
Flight Research Center at Edwards AFB where it served until 
1978, when an unfortuate crash destroyed it. 


The Navy Test Pilot School at PAX River got custody of the sole 
Twosader after being used by NATC, note blue book with white TPS 
painted on the tail. (Dave Ostrowski via Menard) 











TF-8A on the catapult when assigned to Flight Test, see back cover for 
colors. (Schoeni via AAHS) 




















CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS 


On21 March, CVA begantwo new Crusader model studies 
V-454 and V-455. The former being a Crusader forthe French 
Navy and the latter being an attack model designated A3U- 
1, derived from CVA's earlier V-381 study. 

Photo Crusader pilots from VFP-62 (USN) and VMCJ-2 
(USMC) combined their efforts during October of 1962 to help 
ferret-out suspected Soviet missile sites in Cuba. Flying RF- 
BA's, these USN and USMC pilots photographed Cuba 
almost daily and returned films to NAS Jacksonville, Florida, 
to be processed before being forwarded to Washington, D.C., 
for intense scrutiny. 

Documentary evidence of the Cuban missile build-up, thus 
acquired, provided President John F. Kennedy with the 
ammunition needed to force eventual withdrawal of the 
threat. Personnel from both photo recce squadrons received 
Presidential Unit Citations for their respective roles in the 
"Cuban Missile Crisis." The six USN and four USMC Photo 
Crusader pilots that flew these recon flights received Distin- 
guished Flying Crosses for their respective contributions. 


INTELLIGENCE TEAM- Four photo intelligence specialists of VFP-62 
study five-inch film strips of suspected Soviet missile sites in Cuba 
during the 1962 crisis. LTJG Mack M. Cox, CDR Robert A. Koch, LTJG 
Joe E. Lynn and Chief Photographer's Mate Robert J. Reese (left to 
tight) mark suspicious areas at NAS Jacksonville, Fla. prior to for- 
warding the film to Washington, D.C. (Vought) 








A VFP-62 photographic reconnaissance crew quickly unloads film for 
processing after a Cuban missile installation fly-over. (Vought) 


RF-8A, 145634, of VFP-62 which participated in the Cuban Missile 
Crisis. (Vic Seely via Menard) 


RF-8A, 145635, is representative of the RF-8As used by VMCuJ-2 during 
the Cuban Missile Crisis. (D. Lucabach via Clay Jansson) 





To eliminate interservice confusion and high-digit designa- 
tions, the Defense Department ordered the reclassification of 
active military aircraft on September 28, 1962. The Crusader 
was affected by this action. Thus, after 22 October, the F8U- 
1 became the F-8A and so on. 

On 17 January 1963 the Crusader became the first aircraft 
type to operate on board the USS ENTERPRISE - the world's 
first nuclear-powered aircraft carrier. The commanding offi- 
cer of Carrier Air Group 1 (CAG-1), Cdr. George C. Talley, 
USN, then landed his F-8A first, followed by other Crusader's 
from CAG-1. 

CVA proposed its V-461 design on 12 March. This was 
offered as aturbofan-powered attack version of the Crusader 
Il; not proceeded with. 

On 19 August, CVA offered its V-466 model to the Royal 
Navy. This type being derived from the TF-8A (ex F8U-1T) 
Twosader. Showing interest at first, the Royal Navy ultimately 
opted for F-4 Phantom 2 aircraft instead. 


Earlier, on 1 August 1963, the French Navy (Aeronavale) 
ordered forty-four Model V-454 or F-8E (FN), formerly F8U- 
2NE (FN), Crusader Il aircraft through the Navy; two 
cancelled later. Since this model was to operate from French 
Navy carriers, which are smaller than U.S. Navy carriers, 
CVA had to develop a suitable BLCS (Boundary Layer 
Control System) for the French Navy's shorter takeoff/land- 
ing requirements. Thus a F-8E (FN) prototype, with the CVA- 
developed BLCS, was created. Incidentally, CVA's BLCS 
was tested earlier on an extensively modified F-8A. 

The F-8E (FN) prototype, formerly the No. 2 YF-8D (ex 
F8U-2N) and YF-8E (ex F8U-2NE) prototypes, was initially 
flight tested at NAS Dallas by Bob Rostine on 11 February 
1964. This airplane was lost on 11 April, however, due to a 
stall at 6,000 feet; Rostine was able to eject and escaped 
serious injury, though he hurt his back. 

Rostine initially flight tested the first production F-8E (FN) 
at NAS Dallas on 26 June. The airplane performed very well 
and no further difficulties came about during the flight test pro- 
gram. 


On 30 June, CVA offered its V-474 model to Lebanon. The 
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F-8A 145375 was the first aircraft to land aboard the USS Enterprise on 
1-17-63 with Cdr. George Talley, CAG, at the controls. (via Burger) 
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The prototype French Crusader was the second YF-8D, 147036, which 
became F-8E (FN). (Gordon Williams) 





First production F-8E (FN) asit appeared on 6-26-64 during its first test 
flight. See back cover for colors. (Vought) 


FRENCH NAVY 


The 31st French Crusader conducting carrier operations. (Vought) 
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F-8E (FN) 151734 (#3) undergoes 

carrier trials aboard the USS Shan- 

gri-La (CVA-38). (Schoeni via 

AAHS) French Crusader 151733 \ 
(#2) lands hard on CVA-38, note 

how the main gear has been lifted 

off the deck by the cable tension. 
(Schoeni via AAHS) 




















151734 (#3) doing touch-and-goes on CVA-38. (Schoeni via AAHS) 12F 
F-8E (FN) 151770 (#39) tied down on the afterdeck of the Foch. (Vought) 



























































14F, 151761 (#30) in 1971 armed with 
Matra R.530 air-to-air missiles. (via Bur- 


ger) 


Flottilles 14°F & 12: F 





14F, 151749 (#18) in 1970 with four Side- 
winder AIM-9 missiles on "Y" launchers. 
(via Burger) 


Aéronavale 
F-8ECFN) 


12F, 151764 (#33) in 1973 with one Side- 
winder on each fuselage side. (via Bur- 
ger) 


F-8E(FN) 
R.530 Missile 





MATRA PYLONS 


151745 (#14) in 1984 in a overall gull-grey 
scheme with Marine added to the rear 
fuselage and Matra R.550 Magic AAMs 
mounted. The Matras are blue. (via Bur- 


ger) 








Nose Cone 
(Off-White) 


Nose 


FRENCH Section 
(Lt. Gray) 
NAVY 


Stripes 
(Dk. Gray) 


-(Gloss White) 


MATRA R.530 
RADAR-GUIDED 


AIR-TO-AIR MISSILE 











Matra Pylon (Flat Black) (Sitver) 
12 F, 151760 (#29) at Fairfield England on 
7-17-87 in a overall dark blue-grey 
scheme as commonly found on Eten- 
dards, note gull-grey refueling doors and 
light blue Magic missile and markings. 
(Candid Aero-files) 











THE CRUSADER IN COMBAT 


Crusader's flew into aerial combat almost at the outset of 
the Vietnam War and functioned as day fighters, limited all- 
weather fighters, fighter-bombers, and photo-resse aircraft. 


F-8's were flying from smaller older WW II Essex-class flat 
tops. Because of heavy schedules, which often included 12 
hours of continuous air operations per day, a smaller carrier 
like USS Oriskany frequently required complete restocking of 
its storage magazines every third day. During such replenish- 
ments, transfer rates could average over 430 tons of equip- 
ment and stores per hour, the carrier surrounded by tenders 
and supply ships, all pumping fuel and material into her holds. 
The smaller carriers were so overloaded that bombs were 
lined up and stacked forward of the carrier's island away from 
the path of the incoming planes in the bomb farm. 

Essex-class carrier's carried some seventy aircraft, two 
12-plane F-8 fighter squadrons in 1965, at the start of the 
Navy's air war over Vietnam. These were augmented by 
about 10 aging A-1 Skyraider prop-driven fighter/oombers, 
three Douglas A-3 refueling tankers, five photo-reconnais- 
sance aircraft and two Grumman E-2 radar planes. F-8 pilots, 
unlike their WW II predecessors, flew whatever plane was 
available and ready to go. Most missions saw 10 F-8's 
available for launch. 

After a briefing that included weather, route to target, 
location of defensive installations, route away from target, 
form-up area, Call signs for helicopter rescue, tankers, etc. 
the cali for pilots to man their aircraft wou!d go 30 minutes 
before launch time. On deck, starter jeeps would ignite the F- 
8's engines and seven minutes before launch time, the first F- 
8's were taxied up to the catapults. 

The Gulf of Tonkin, a restricted area 150 miles wide by 300 
miles long, called Yankee Station, was less than twenty 
degrees north of the Equator, the place lies inthe Torrid Zone. 
Temperatures are high. Humidity below decks, even with the 
air conditioning at full bore, hovers at 92 degrees. Sitting in 
their cockpits waiting to be launched, battered by the infernal 
heat and enveloped in the exhaust fumes of the aircraft 
ahead, brought on waves of nausea, often followed by air- 
sickness, even before one launched. 

The missions themselves were only one and one-half 
hours long and in 1965 Pentagon planners could only un- 
cover 94 worthwhile military targets in the entire country. 
Nevertheless, with the help of Soviet and Chinese advisors, 
the North Vietnamese had built up a multi-layered system of 
ground-to-air gun emplacements and SAM missile sites. 

The early SAMs were fired from batteries which consisted 
of six launchers, augmented by radar, computers and their 
own power generators. They fired SA-2 Guideline missiles, 
35 ft. long, carring a 350-Ib. warhead. Each missile battalion 
operated from three seperate locations and could be moved 
and then removed among these adjacent sites within 24 
hours. The early missiles were somewhat clumsy and when 
fired by radar, American counter-electronic warfare had 
developed a way to jam them, forcing the Vietnamese to 
launch them manually, which was slower and, thus, less 
effective. When operating by radar, the fired missile would set 
up a tone in the helmet of the F-8 pilot warning him, where- 
upon electronic countermeasures could be initiated to jamits 








guidance and make it deviate from its programmed flight 
path. Chaff was also dropped. 

In an effort to evade the long telephone pole-sized SAMs, 
which came up trailing long plumes of fire, the caution was to 
go low and "grab dirt!" But this theory proved dangerous. 


At low altitude the Crusader could not defeat the SAM through 
evasive maneuvering. 
Later on, evasive tactics became more sophisticated 


Flying low to the ground was used primarily when the enemy 


did not know you were inthe area, as on a fast, low surprise 
approach to the target. At altitude, the best way to defend 
against aSAM was to wait until you knew where it was headed 
and then present the smallest section of your aircraft to its 
path, usually your wing. You did this by turning into it and cork- 
screwing away in a barrel roll maneuver, going up and over, 
or low and down. This confused the missile's guidance 
system, which could not adjust quickly enough and the SAM, 
traveling at 1,800 mph, would be unable to turn with the 
violently cork-screwing F-8. However, barrel rolling into an 
oncoming SAM's path required nerves of steel and the ability 
to wait until the last second. When the North Vietnamese 
began using improved SAMs which were smaller, narrower, 
shorter, and more maneuverable, avoiding them became just 
that much more difficult. There were also more of them and 
to defend some critical targets the North Vietnamese some- 
times fired SAMs as if they were machine guns. This, how- 
ever, soon ran them out of missiles. More often, they fired 
missiles in trail, with a shortinterval between. You dodged the 
first and the second hit you. In a single-seat fighter, without a 
guy in back to help keep watch, avoiding multiple launches 
was a near overwhelming task. 

Enemy MiGs would begin to make their move, once U.S. 
strike planes and their fighter cover had been forced to dodge 
the incoming SAMs, hoping to catch U.S. pilots unawares. 
During 1966, few enemy MiGs, usually MiG 17s, were en- 
countered, and when the MiGs first appeared in number, in 
December 1966, they were promptly shot down, most by 
Sidewinder missiles. At first, enemy pilots scrambled only 
after U.S. strikes had gonein, as U.S. planes were leaving the 
target. They followed late and half-heartedly, in an attempt to 
give the impression that they had chased the U.S. pilots off. 
However, it was obvious from the first that the North Vietnam- 
ese flak traps and ground-io-air missiles were the major 
threats to pilot and aircraft. Later, in an effort to lure the MiGs 
into air-to-air confrontations, Crusader pilots returning froma 
strike escort, or an actual strike themselves, would lay back, 
behind the main body of the exiting aircraft. When the MiGs 
came up in their demonstration of “driving the fleeing enemy 
away from his targets," as their propagandists termed it, the 
F-8 contingent that had stayed behind, above and to the side 
of their retiring strike, hitthem from the rear. The tactic worked 
at first, and enemy air was discouraged, at least for the time 
being. But the MiGs came back, always choosing the place 
and time for engagement. They were invariably guided by 
ground controllers and some of their pilots were good. Five 
claiming status. 

Three F-8s were lost to MiGs and the F-8s downed 18 
MiGs, plus one probable and one unofficial. 85 more F-8 and 
RF-8 aircraft were lost in combat to causes other than MiGs, 
and F-8 squadrons made 57 war cruises to Vietnam. 
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PILOT & SQUADRON & DATE 
CDR. Harold L. Marr, VF-211, 6-12-66 


LT. Eugene J. Chancy, VF-211, 6-21-66 


MIG KILLS 


LT. (JG) Phillip V. Vampatella, VF-211, 6-21-66 
CDR. Richard M. Bellinger, VF-162, 10-9-66 


CDR. Marshall O. Wright, VF-211, 5-1-67 


CDR. Paul H. Speer, VF-211, 5-19-67 
LT. (JG) Joseph M. Shea, VF-211, 5-19-67 


LT. CDR. Bobby C. Lee, VF-24, 5-19-67 


LT. Phillip R. Wood, VF-24, 5-19-67. ; 
LT. CDR. Marion H. Isaacks, VF-24, 7-21-67 
LT. CDR. Robert L. Kirkwood, VF-24, 7-21-67 
LT. CDR. Ray G. Hubbard, Jr., VF-211, 7-21-67 


LT. Richard E. Wyman, VF-162, 12-14-67 


CDR. Lowell R. Myers, VF-51, 6-26-68 


LT. CDR. John B. Nichols, VF-191, 7-9-68 


CDR. Guy Cane, VF-53, 7-29-68 


LT. Norman K. McCoy, Jr., VF-51, 8-1-68 


LT. Anthony J. Nargi, VF-111, 9-19-68 


Two probables were scored: 


CDR. Harold L. Marr, VF-211, 6-12-66 


LT. (JG) Phil Dempewolf, VF-24, 7-21-67 


AIRCRAFT, WEAPON & CARRIER 

F-8E/MiG-17, AIM-8, USS HANCOCK 
F-8E/MiG-17, AIM-9/20-mm, USS HANCOCK 
F-8E/MiG-17, AIM-9, USS HANCOCK 
F-8E/MiG-17, AIM-9, USS ORISKANY 
F-8E/MiG-17,-AIM-9, USS BON HOMME RICHARD 
F-8E/MiG-17, AIM-8, USS BON HOMME RICHARD 
F-8E/MiG-17, AIM-9, USS BON HOMME RICHARD 
F-8C/MiG-17, AIM-9, USS BON HOMME RICHARD 
F-8C/MiG-17, AIM-9, USS BON HOMME RICHARD 
F-8C/MiG-17, AIM-8, USS BON HOMME RICHARD 
F-8C/MiG-17, 20-mm, USS BON HOMME RICHARD 
F-8E/MiG-17, Zuni/20-mm, USS BON HOMME RICHARD 
F-8E/MiG-17, AIM-9, USS ORISKANY 
F-8H/MiG-17, AIM-9, USS BON HOMME RICHARD 
F-8E/MiG-17, AIM-9/20-mm, USS TICONDEROGA 
F-8E/MiG-17, AIM-9, USS BON HOMME RICHARD 
F-8H/MiG-21, AIM-9, USS BON HOMME RICHARD 
F-8C/MiG-21, AIM-9, USS INTREPID 

Two probables were scored: 

F-8E/MiG-17, AIM-9, USS HANCOCK 
F-8C/MiG-17, AIM-9, USS BON HOMME RICHARD 


Note: Five F-8C's eleven F-8E's and two F-8H's got these eighteen official MiG Kills. VF-211 got 7, 
VF-24 got 4, VF-51 and VF-162 got 2 each and VF-53, VF-111 and VF-191 got 1 each. 


An unofficial MiG kill occured 23 may 1972 when an F-8J from VF-211 on board the USS HANCOCK 
downed a MiG-17 without firing a shot. 
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F-8J, 149210, of VF-24 patrols the Tonkin Gulf from the USS Hancock (CVA-19) on 3-18-71. (USN) 
VIETNAM F-8 FIGHTER SQUADRON CARRIER DEPLOYMENTS 


Air Wing Five 


Oct 65-May 66 
Jan-July 67 
Jan—Oct 68 
Mar—Oct 69 
Apr-Nov 70 


Air Wing Ten 
June—Dec 67 
Aug 68-Feb 69 


Air Wing Fifteen 
Dec 64-Nov 65 


Air Wing Sixteen 
Apr—Dec 65 
May-Nov 66 
Jun 67-Jan 68 
Dec 68-Jun 69 


Ticonderoga 
Ticonderoga 
Hancock 

Bon Homme Richard 
Bon Homme Richard 
Bon Homme Richard 


Intrepid 
Intrepid 


Coral Sea 


Oriskany 
Oriskany 
Oriskany 
Ticonderoga 


VF-51 F-8E 
VF-51 F-8E 
VF-51 F-8H 
VF-51 F-8H 
VF-51 F-8] 
VF-51 F-8] 


VF-53 
VF-53 
VF-53 
VF-53 
VF-53 
VF-53 


VF-111 (Detachment 11) 
VF-111 (Detachment 11) 


VF-154 F-8D 


VF-162 F-8E 
VF-162 F-8E 
VF-162 F-8E 
VF-162 F-8] 


VMF-212 
VF-111 
VF-111 
VF-111 


Air Wing Nineteen 
F-8E  Feb-Nov 64 Bon Homme Richard VF-191 F-8E VF-194 


F-8E Mar65-Jan 66 Bon Homme Richard VF-191 F-8E VF-194 
F-8E Oct 66-May 67 Ticonderoga VF-191 F8E VF-194 
F-8E Dec 67-Aug 68 Ticonderoga VF-191 F-8E VF-194 
F-8J Apr—Nov 69 Oriskany VF-191 F-8] VF-194 
F-8J_ May—Dec 70 Oriskany VF-191 F-8J VF-194 

May-—Dec 71 Oriskany VF-191 F-8] VF-194 
F-8C Jun 72-Mar 73 Oriskany VF-191 F-8J VF-194 
F-8C 

Air Wing Twenty-One 

Oct 64- 65 Hancock VF-24 F-8C VF-211 

Nov 65-Aug 66 Hancock VF-24 F-8C VF-211 

Jan-Aug 67. Bon Homme Richard VF-24 F-8C VF-211 
F-8E Jul68Mar 69 Hancock VF-24 F-8H VF-211 
F-8E Aug 69-Apr 70 Hancock VF-24 F-8] VF-211 
F8C Oct 70-Jun 71 Hancock VF-24_ F-8J VF-211 
F-8H Jan—Oct 72 Hancock VF-24 F-8J VF-211 
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F-8C 
FSE 
F8-E 
F-8E 
F-8] 
F-8] 
F-8] 
F-8] 


F-8E 
F-8E 
F-8E 
F-8E 
F-8] 
F-8] 
F-8] 


Under various Navy contracts between 1965 and 1970, 
CVA remanufactured five F-8 variants, creating five updated 
Crusader models. These included: the RF-8A, now RF-8G; 
the F-8D, now F-8H; the F-8E, now F-8J; the F-8C, now F-8K; 
and the F-8B, now F-8L. This modernization program im- 
proved 446 Crusader's. The proposed F-8M model, to be 
remanufactured from low-time F-8A's, died as a proposal. 

On 19 Decemberr 1969, CVA began its V-1000 model 
studies in its attempt to win the FREEDOM FIGHTER com- 
petition. The Northrop F-5E Tiger 2 was the winner. 


On 15 December 1975, first-line F-8 fighter squadron 
service ended as the last USMC Crusader was retired; first- 
line F-8 fighter squadron service ended 2 March 1976 when 
the last USN RF-8G Crusader retired from duty. However, 
Navy Reserve Squadrons continued to operate F-8 
Crusader's for a number of years. 

During 1978-79 under contract withthe Philippine Air Force 
(PAF), CVA rebuilt twenty-five F-8H aircraft. The first F-8P 
was initially flight tested at NAS Dallas on 16 April 1978 by 


Hilton L. New, and delivered 31 May. These Crusader's went — 


into service with the PAF's 5th Tactical Fighter Squadron, 7th 
Tactical Fighter Wing. 








Onthe weekend of March 28-29, 1987, Light Photographic 
Squadron 206 of the Naval Reserve was formally disestab- 
lished in a ceremony at Andrews AFB, Maryland. Its remain- 
ing five RF-8G Photo Crusader's either went to the storage 
yard at Davis-Monthan AFB, Arizona, or museums. 

As the very last F-8 squadron in U.S. Navy service, VFP- 
206 "Hawkeyes" flew five RF-8G's from the Naval Air Facility, . 
Washington, D.C., as a part of Carrier Reserve Air Wing 
Twenty (CRVW-20). The Hawkeyes' last deployment was to 
NAS Fallon, Nevada, in January 1987. 

Displayed for the ceremony were the first and last F-8's - 
One-X and the last RF-8G, number 701 of VFP-206. VFP-206 
Commanding Officer David G. Strong, signed-off the last 
Crusader in the presence of the first pilot to fly one - John W. 
Konrad. Konrad said, "| certainly did not believe that the 
airplane would last 32 years when | first flew it. Our design 
criteria in those days was 2,000 flight hours, and later on, 
4,000 hours. This last F-8 now sitting next to the one that flew 
has logged almost 8,000 hours - far beyond what we envi- 
sioned when we first designed the airplane." 

At this writing only the French Navy F-8E (FN) and Philip- 
pine Air Force F-8P Crusader's are still in service. These are 
projected to serve through the year 1988. 


January 1987 photo of the very last four-plane F-8 Crusader formation. No. 704 left VFP-206 for the" Boneyard" the next day. (Frank Mormillo) 
Retirement ceremonies for the F-8 occured on 29 March 1987 at Andrews AFB when the last RF-8G, 146860, from VFP-206 was retired. 146860 








is seen with the first Crusader XF8U-1, 138899, the XF8U-1 was brought over from the NASM for the ceremonies. (William Brabant) 
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F-8H, 148678, one of ten F-8H's used for 
spares to manufacture the 25 F-8P's, leaves 
MASDC for Dallas on a flatbed rail car. The 
other spares were; 147043, 147050, 147070, 
147071, 148652,*148666, 148677, 148689 and 
148691. 


The 25 F-8P's were given the following side 
and BuAer Numbers; 300/147906, 301/ 
148661, 302/148628, 303/148698, 304/148649, 
305/147060, 306/148705, 307/148684, 308/ 
148681, 309/148682, 310/148686, 311/147905, 
312/148687, 313/147056, 314/147044, 315/ 
147054, 316/148659, 317/148703, 318/148697, 
319/147914, 320/147049, 321/148630, 322/ 
147901, 323/147047, 324/147055. 
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The refurbished Crusaders were given low- 
time engines and completely flight tested, 
before delivery. The contract made provi- 
sions for a one-year training course for Philip- 
pine pilots, plus spares and field support for 
10 years. 
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NASA has used at least six F-8's over the years for 
research programs. NASA Langley acquired F8U-1 (F-8A) 
141354, in the 1950's and NASA Edwards utilized the ex 
NATC F8U-1(M) 141340, from 1959 on. Three other F-8A's, 
141350, 141353 and 145385 were also acquired. 145385 
would later become the "Iron Bird" (non flying fly-by-wire) test 
plane and 141353 would become the "Supercritical Wing" 
plane. One F-8C 145546, the first production F-8C, was 
obtained and used as the flying "Digital Fly-By-Wire" aircraft. 
NASA plans to utilize 145546 or one of the last Crusaders 
retired from VFP-206 for a "Supersonic Oblique Wing" re- 
search program in 1989. 

Digital fly-by-wire is a method of controlling an air- 
craft electronically rather than mechanically. Fly-by-wire 
research and development was conducted at NASA's Dry- 
den Flight Research Center at Edwards AFB, Ca., during 
1970-1978. The program itself was relatively inexpensive 
because surplus Apollo hardware was used in phase one 
testing to establish the fly-by-wire technology. Phase two of 
the program took that technology and used it as a testbed for 
Space Shuttle software. 

The first step in the program was to convert the 
aircraft. Dryden engineers removed the portions of the wing 
of an F-8A that folded for carrier storage and modified it 





furtherinto atest-bed. Permanently grounded, this "Iron Bird" 
made possible the testing of the hardware and software 
associated with the program before clearing it for flight. A pilot 
could sit in the Iron Bird simulator and move control surfaces 
driven by equipment identical to the flight version. 

The actual flight test aircraft was the first F-8C built 
for the Navy. The first step in transforming the aircraft to a 
digital-controlled vehicle was breaking the chain of mechani- 





All white F8U-1, 141354, delivered by Vought to 
NASA for testing at Langley Field, Va. (Schoeni) 
F-8A, 145385, Nasa 816 which was used as the 
"Iron Bird" for the Digital fly-by-wire program. 
(1978 Ginter) F-8U-1(M), 141340, with all white 
forward fuselage, red da-glo tail and natural 
metal engine section at Edwards on 5-17-59 after 
transfer from NATC. (Swisher) 





























cal linkages. To provide electrical inputs to the computer, 
linear variable differential transformers (LVDTs) were in- 
stalled to convert the mechanical stick and rudder pedal 
movements. 

The next part of the conversion process was the 
installation of the surplus Apollo hardware. The Apollo guid- 
ance computer was a fixed-point machine using 16-bit words 
that had acycle time of 11.7 microseconds, slower than most 
personal computers today. It came with 36k words of mixed 
memory and 2k words of erasable memory. The Apollo 
inertial measurement unit (IMU), was also installed in the F- 
8. 

The F-8 carried a DSKY in the left gun bay, where a 
ground crewman could activate the flight control program 
before takeoff. The DSKY was a crude data entry and 


DIGITAL 
FLY-BY-WIRE 


The "Iron Bird" F-8A used as a ground 
-based simulator in its Phase ll ~con- 
figuration. The three AP-101 comput - 
ers are on the pallet behind the cock- 
pit with an interface assembly to the 
test equipment protruding up fromthe 
computer bay. (NASA) 





F-8C, 145546, NASA 802 was overall 
white with blue fuselage stripe and. 
yellow tail stripe. (NASA via Jackson) 






















































































retrieval system, even for the 1960s, compared to the sim- 
plest home computer of today. 

The above systems were installed and tested in the 
"Iron Bird" prior to flying the F-8C. When the actual flight tests 
began on 5-25-72, they were almost anticlimatic with no 
problems occuring. Phase one testing concluded in Novem- 
ber 1973. ; 

Phase two testing was based on the F-8 program 
proving the triplex computer system to be used in the Space 
Shuttle. Eventually the Shuttle system used four computers 
instead of three, but the F-8 proved the soundness of the 
design. 

Today military aircraft are benefiting from this pro- 
gram with the F-16C/D, FA-18, Jaguar and X-29 all using fly- 
by-wire systems. 
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The single-string digital system. The Apollo guidance computer is on the pallet in the upper left, behind the cockpit. The other Apollo gear, 
including the DSKY, is visible in the left gun bay. (NASA) 


The F-8 participating in tests determining the 
digital system's vulnerability to lightning. The 
cartin the foreground contains equipment used 
in loading the memory of the on-board comput- 
ers. (NASA) 




















NASA Critical Wing 


first color scheme 






Natural metal 


(Rich Burchell) 





The Supercritical F-8 in its second color scheme of overall white with red intake chevron and NASA logo beneath canopy and yellow tail 
stripe behind NASA. (Vought) h 


Third color scheme was the addition of a black SCW for Supercritical wing on the tail. (Vought) 









































Fourth color scheme has the black SCW with a larger red SCW. (Vought) 


NASA Critical Wing 


In 1971 a F-8A Crusader was fitted with 
the NASA-developed supercritical wing and 
subsequently underwent successful flight test- 
ing at NASA's Dryden Flight Research Center, 
Edwards, California. This flight test program 
was designed to determine the wing's potential 
use on future commercial jet transports. Exten- 
sive wind tunnel tests indicated that this new 
airfoil configuration could greatly reduce high 
subsonic drag thus the operating cost of future 
air travel. Unlike the Crusader's standard wing, 
which tilted upward for takeoffs and landings, 
the supercritical wing is fixed. Almost directly 
opposite from conventional airfoil shapes, 
NASA's supercritical wing has a flattened upper 
surface which delays the speed of air flow over 
the upper wing surface in reaching supersonic 
speeds until the airplane itself is flying at a 
higher speed. It also moves the shock wave near 
the back of the wing and thereby increases total 
wing efficiency. To compensate for the loss of 
lift from the flat top of the wing, the rear portion 
of the lower surface curves slightly downward. 
Longer takeoff and landing distances are re- 
quired, however, because the wing is fixed un- 
like the two-position variable-incidence wing 
found on standard F-8 Crusaders. (NASA) 





Top View 


F-8A, 141353, NASA 810 in its final configuration and color scheme, see back cover for color details. (via Clay Jansson) 
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F8U-3 CRUSADER IIl 


On 18 November 1957, CVA initiated studies into its Model 
V-418 and V-419. The former being F8U-3 Phase II improve- 
ment studies and the latter being a special F8U-3 derivative 
powered by a single Pratt & Whitney J58, which is the 
powerplant used by the Lockheed SR-71A "Blackbird." 


On a positive note the Navy ordered 16 pre-production- 
type F8U-3 Crusader III missile fighters from CVA on 2 
January 1958 for $100 million (BuNos 147085 thru 147100). 
These were to be utilized as pilot and fleet indoctrination 
articles, and their production was to begin at once. 


On 20 April 1958 the first oftwo XF8U-3 Crusader III missile 
fighter prototypes rolled-out at CVA's Grand Prairie, Texas, 
facility. On 1 May it was transported to Edwards AFB via a 
Douglas C-124 Globemaster. On 24 May, after reassembly, 
Konrad initiated low-speed taxi runs. High-speed taxi runs 
were finished on 30 May and, during one of them, a lift-off 
occurred at 122 knots. The airplane actually ‘flew" about the 
length of a football field, about 5 feet above the runway. Then 
on 2 June, Konrad made the first flight of XF8U-3 No.1. He 
took-off at 8:27 a.m. and landed early 48 minutes later at 9:15 
a.m. The premier flight was aborted because of throttle 
interference at 350 knots and 20,000 feet. This malfunction 
caused enough vibration to shake loose and seperate the left 
ventral stabilizing fin from the aircraft. The aircraft was able to 
return safely however. Incidentally, this first Dash Ill was 
powered by the J75-P-5A engine, and did not exceed Mach 
1 until its 6th flight test on 11 June. 


During its 38th test hop, re-engined with the J57-P-6, 
XF8U-3 number 1 exceeded Mach 2 for the first time on 14 
August. XF8U-3 number 2 was initially flight tested by Konrad 
on 27 September, with a premier flight of 1 hour, 22 minutes. 
Konrad also initially tested F8U-3 number 1 in October of 
1958 at NAS Dallas. Although several other production-type 
-3's were nearly completed before the program's termination, 
none of them ever flew. 

Compared to its Crusader | and Crusader II brothers the 
Crusader Ill was very different. Dubbed SUPER CRU- 
SADER, the F8U-3 appeared to be merely an enlargement of 
its counterparts. But it was not. In fact, just a few parts were 
interchangeable between the three types. The Dash Ill was 
so different (bigger size, weight, engine, etc.) some observ- 
ers thought it deserved a seperate designation ... F9U. 

The overall performance of the Dash III was outstanding. 
Officially the Dash III had a recorded top speed of Mach 2.39, 
unofficially Mach 2.6 was predicted. Some proponents felt 
Mach 3 was not out of the question. The Super Crusader was 
capable of continued M2.2 speed at 68,000 feet. It demon- 
strated 6-G capability and continued 51/2-G turns at Mach 
2.2. Atthe time, the -3 was the only single-engine fighter in the 
world capable of near M2.4 speed. 

The main differences between the Crusader Ill and its 
Crusader | and II counterparts included: power by a single 
afterburning P&W Model JT-4 (J75) turbojet engine whereas 
the -1 and -2 models relied on single afterburning P&W Model 
JT-3 (J57) turbojet engines; two retractable ventral stabilizing 
fins; a longer, sharper and larger diameter radome; a modi- 
fied Ferri-type air inlet; | a designed-in Boundary Layer 
Control System (BLCS); advanced automatic flight control 





The prototype XF8U-3 with F8U-2's in background. Missiles 
mounted to fuselage are dummy's. (Vought) 








F-8U-3 with nose radome up, note test instrumentation in place of 
radar. (Vought) Head on view of F8U-3 showing offset nosewheel. 
Nosewheel was offset to accommodate the third Sparrow in the belly. 
(Vought) 
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system; electronic weapon system; all-missile armament; 
increased size and weight; increased speed, rate-of-cli- 
mb and altitude; all-weather capability; improved man- 
euverability; and, increased unrefueled range. Itwasa 
much improved aircraft. 

In early-1958 CVA proposed its plan to boost the Dash III's 
rate-of-climb (which later turned out to be a very impressive 
35,000 feet in 1.6 minutes) with the installation of a tail- 
mounted rocket motor, one on each airplane mounted above 
the exhaust outlet and just below the vertical fin. This Rock- 
etdyne AR-1 (later LR46) rocket motor was to produce 
variable thrust outputs of 3,500 to 8,000 pounds thrust. 
Depending on thrust output, burn time was to vary from 3.15 
to 7.0 minutes. In May of 1958 however, before XF8U-3 
number 1 flew, the rocket boost program was terminated. 

As all-missile-armed fleet area- and point-defense all- 
weather interceptors, the F8U-3 Crusader III was to be armed 
with three AIM-7 Sparrows and four AIM-9 Sidewinders. The 
Sparrows were to be mounted semi-recessed in the forward 
and lower area of the fuselage. Two Sidewinders were to be 
carried on either side of the fuselage on Y-shaped fuselage 
pylons - one per side. The -3's nose landing gear was offset 
to starboard to ccommodate one of the Sparrow AAM's. 

The Super Crusader had impressive electronics and in- 
cluded: the AN/AWG-7 and Aero 1B missile fire control sys- 
tems; AN/APQ-74 all-weather radar systems; AN/APA-138 
cockpit display; and, a fully automatic FCS (flight control 
system). The latter allowed pilot to hold Mach number, rate- 
of-climb, altitude, etc. 

On 1 December 1958 the final CVA flight test of a -3 
occurred. On December 17, the Navy cancelled the -3 pro- 
gram outright. Some observers feel the Dash III was a victim 
of the Navy's two-seat two-engine philosophy. This may 
indeed be the case. CVA management called their -3..."the 
greatest Navy fighter that NEVER went into production." 

Earlier, on 25 November, the Navy announced that CVA's 
-3 had lost-out to the McDonnell F4H Phantom 2. The Navy's 
selection of the Phantom 2 over the Crusader III was difficult 
according to George Spagenberger, then an advisor for the 
Naval Air Systems Command. He said, "The F8U-3 was by far 
the best airplane we ever cancelled. It was involved in a 
competitive situation with the F4H-1. People think it was a 
prototype - it was not. The F8U-3 started later than the F4H- 
1 after the F4H-1 had been configured as an all-missile- 
armed fighter. The F8U-3 reached first flight within a month of 
the F4H-1... we did a fly-off. The F8U-3 went farther, faster, 
itturned better, cost less, weighed less, and it would go as far 
on internal fuel as the F4H-1 could go with a 600-gallon 
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The Dash Ill featured an automatic flight control system that allowed 
its pilots to hold such things as Mach number, rate of climb or altitude 
by pushing a button. Equipment to limit G's and roll rate kept the 
aircraft from exceeding allowable stresses and maneuvers. A sharper 
nose, the larger variable geometry ventral fins, modified Ferri-type 
supersonic air inlet with a swept forward lip and size were the main 
visible changes in the ‘Super Crusader’ over its predecessors. It had 
a two-position wing like the earlier models to give it better carrier 
takeoff and landing capabilities but unlike the earlier models, it had a 
boundary layer control system (BLCS) which blew air over the flaps to 
improve lift and control. The first -3 was built and test flown in 22 
months, three months ahead of contract schedule. (Vought) 





The fuselage of the F8U-3 arrivad at Edwards AFB inside this C-124 
Globemaster while the wing was carried beneath the Globemaster's 
rear fuselage. (Vought) 





external fuel tank... The airplane was, | guess, 25% cheaper 
than the F4H. As | said, the F8U-3 was the best airplane we 
ever cancelled..." 

With 156.6 flight hours logged, XF8U-3 number 1 entered 
NASA inventory at NASA-Langley, Virginia, on 26 May; itwas 
subsequently used for high-speed, high-altitude flight testing. 
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The first XF8U-3 poses with the second XF8U-1, note da-glo areas of tail, wings and nose. 
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XF8U-3 No. 1 shown at Edwards AFB on May 30, 1958 while Konrad conducted high-speed taxi runs. During one of these an actual lift-off occurred 
at 122 knots. The airplane actually 'flew' the length of a football field about 5 feet off the dry lake bed runway. (Vought) 


F8U-3 takes off, note how white gear is retracting forward. (Vought) 
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146340 in flight showing the ventral stabilizing fins on the lower fuselage in 
the full down extended position. The fins cycle into a horizontal position for 
landing and takeoffs. (Vought) 


F8U-3 


























all secuon or Crusader IIl showing the fin modification that produced a ram- 
air intake to cool the afterburner. (Vought) The first Crusader Ill with blue 
fuselage stripe and fairings over the housings for the Sparrow Ill missiles. 
Aircraft is in outdoor storage at NAF Litchfield Park, AZ. after being surplus 
by NASA. (via W.T. Larkins) 


























F8U-3, 147085, takes off, note black radome and red da-glo tail with black fin tip. (Vought) 








Two views of 147085 at NAS Alameda on 10-29-60 after being assigned to NASA. Note red da-glo has been applied to the nose and the typical 
yellow NASA tail band. (R.F. Besecker collection) 
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STRUCTURES & SYSTEMS 


General Description 

The F-8A Crusader | was a single-seat, carrier-or land- 
based supersonic day fighter. It had a thin, high, sweptback, 
two-position variable-incidence wing, and a long, slender 
fuselage with an underslung nose air intake duct. The mid- 
fuselage-mounted wing was actuated to the raised position 
only for takeoffs and landings. The wing contained an integral 
fuel tank and incorporated a full-span ‘droopable' leading 
edge, an extended-chord outer panel, flaps and ailerons 
(served also as flaps when the wing was in the up configura- 
tion). The entire ‘unit’ type horizontal tail was actuated as a 
flight control surface (elevator) called stabilator. A single 
large speed brake, mounted on the fuselage underside, was 
extendable in flight only; it was not used for landings. The F- 
8A was powered by either the J57-P-4A or J57-P-12. 

The RF-8A Photo Crusader was a single-seat, supersonic, 
photographic reconnaissance version of the F-8A. It was 
powered by the J57-P-4A. 

The F-8B Crusader | model designation was applied to 
model F-8A airplanes equipped with the AN/AWG-3 fire 
control system which included the AN/APS-67 radar installa- 
tion. It was powered by the -4A or -12 engine. 

The F-8C Crusader II was similar in appearance and 
construction to the F-8A and F-8B aircraft. The significant 
changes were the improved ‘tactical’ and performance capa- 
bilities resulting from the incorporation of the uprated J57-P- 
16 engine, better search radar (AN/APS-67) and the addition 
of two ventral fins and air-scoops to the left-and right-hand 
sides of the aft fuselage section. And, modified F-8C's had 
provisions for external wing stores. 

The F-8D Crusader II was an improved version of the A, B 
and C models; it being nearly identical in appearance to the 
F-8C model. Some of the major internal changes included 
additional fuel capacity, increased capabilities for all-weather 
and high-altitude operations, and the use of the J57-P-20 or 
-20A engines and the incorporation of the AN/APQ-83 radar 
system. 

The F-8E Crusader II model was similar in appearance and 
construction to the F-8D model. The significant change was 
inthe nose section structure and the nose cone (radome) for 
the incorporation of the larger-dished and heavier AN/APQ- 
94 radar system. The F-8E was powered by either the J57-P- 
20 or -20A. 

The RF-8G model was a remanufactured version of the 
RF-8A Photo Crusader and is recognized by two ventral fins 
on the fuselage aft section; RF-8A's did not use these fins. 
The RF-8G was powered by the J57-P-22 engine. 

The F-8H was a remanufactured version of the F-8D 
model. Improvements over the F-8D included provisions for 
external wing stores, increased strength of certain fuselage 
structure areas, incorporation of a lead-launch computer, a 
larger F-8E type radar scope, increased wing fatigue life to 
4,000 flight hours, improved landing gear, and incorporation 
of the Sidewinder Extended Acquisition Mode (SEAM). The 
F-8H was powered by the J57-P-20A engine. 


The F-8J was a remanufactured version of the F-8E model. 
Improvements were increased fuselage structural strength, 
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incorporation of a Boundary Layer Control System (BLCS) 
which included a new and larger area Unit Horizontal Tail 
(UHT), 4,000-hour wing, SEAM, improved landing gear, and 
the addition of a pulse doppler mode to the AN/APQ-94 radar 
system. The F-8J was powered by the J57-P-20A power- 
plant. 

The F-8K was a remanufactured version of the F-8C model 
and the improvements of the F-8K over the F-8C were similar 
to the F-8H, F-8J models. 

The F-8L was a remanufactured version of the F-8B model 
and the improvements of the F-8L over the F-8B were similar 
to the F-8H, F-8J and F-8K models. 

The Philippine Air Force F-8P's are rebuilt USN F-8H 
aircraft featuring many of the same modifications enjoyed by 
earlier remanufactured F-8's. 


Wing Group 

The wing has a highly tapered low aspect ratio structure 
with a 42-degree sweepback at the 25% chord. The primary 
structure in the center section is made up of a multicellular 
torque box structure extended uniformly between the left-and 
right-hand wing-fold lines. A minimum number of spanwise 
beams were used to stabilize skin panels, minimize skin 
deflection, and carry normal shear loads. The front and rear 
beams were machined aluminum alloy forgings; the inner 
beams were aluminum alloy T-section extrusions. All 
spanwise bending was carried by the relatively thick center 
wing skins which were tapered, chemically-milled, and rolled 
to the proper contour. The ribs were either machined alumi- 
num alloy forgings or aluminum alloy T-shaped extrusions 
with sheet metal webs. The center section trailing edge skins 
were of Metalite. The wing-fold ribs were 6AL-4V titanium 
forgings on later model Crusader's including the F-8H, F-8u, 
F-8K, F-8L, and F-8P. 


Airframe Construction 

Conventional aluminum alloy construction was used to a 
great extent in the fabrication of the framework and skins. 
Magnesium and titanium alloys, along with a sandwich lami- 
nate developed by CVA called Metalite, was also used in the 
F-8 Crusader structure. 

Four groups make up the structure of the F-8 Crusader: the 
body, the wing, the tail and the landing gear groups. The body 
group or fuselage was assembled in four main sections: the 
fuselage nose section, containing the engine air intake duct 
inlet and cockpit; front section, containing the nose landing 
gear and main fuel cell; mid-section, containing the main 
landing gear and powerplant compartment; and aft section, 
which forms a fairing for the engine exhaust ducting and 
afterburner, providing tail group support. 

The tail group consists of a left-and a right-hand elevator 
(horizontal slabtype stabilizer, called a stabilator) and a 
vertical fin and rudder. The vertical fin is an integral part of the 
fuselage aft section. The retractable tricycle landing gear 
consists of the main and nose landing gears with each leg 
carrying a single wheel/tire. The tail group consists of acenter 
section attached to the fuselage, and two removable outer 
panels attached to the center section incorporating flaps, 
droop ailerons, and leading edge droop assemblies. 


Two-Position Variable-Incidence Wing 


A major design feature incorporated in the F-8 Crusader was 
also a key element in the aircraft's overall success; its unique 
two-position variable-incidence wing. In its normal flight configu- 
ration (down), the wing offered conventional supersonic flying 
characteristics. In its unconventional configuration (up), it gave 
lower landing speed and improved over-the-nose pilot visibility. 
The raised wing allowed carrier landings at about 100 knots 
within 300 feet and it offered increased lift during carrier takeoffs. 

The Crusader's wing answered the problem of pilot visibility in 
a supersonic aircraft while keeping low canopy drag. Without the 
tilted wing, a carrier pilot would be forced to sit higher in order to 
see flight decks and signal officers due to the high AOA (angle 
of attack) of a normal fixed wing, and attached fuselage, at 
landing approach. 

Under the above conditions alarge canopy would be required 
for adequate visibility. CVA aerodynamicists found that the 
required canopy size would increase drag at supersonic speed 
by some 35%, so another solution was required. Ideas consid- 
ered included elevating the canopy and pilot seat upon landing, 
or tilting the nose section downward. Neither idea was accept- 
able, which prompted one engineer to ask..."Why not tilt the 
entire wing?" 

So instead of creating yet another F7U Cutlass styled canopy 
(large and bulbous), CVA decided that their two-position wing 
idea was truly the best. They could now keep the F-8's fuselage, 
and its low-drag canopy, relatively level during landings. It was 
an exceptional idea that worked very well. 

The Crusader's high, shoulder-mounted wing was selected 
because it was easier to raise the landing edge. If a low-or mid- 
wing configuration had been selected, it would have been 
necessary to cut a notch in the fuselage to raise the leading edge 
or to solve the power problems of forcing the trailing edge 
downward into the airstream to change wing incidence. A low 
wing could cause pitchup problems also at transonic speeds 
with the horizontal tailplane. 

The F-8's two-position variable-incidence wing put the fuse- 
lage closer to aircraft carrier decks during landing maneuvers 
thereby permitting a simpler, lighter landing gear design and 
made it possible to perform all normal shipboard maintenance 
without use of aero stands. ‘ 

The F-8's wing was a CVA design using a modified NACA 
65A006 supersonic airfoil with a modified NACA 65A005 wing 
tip. It featured a 42-degree sweepback at the quarter chord and 
a sawtooth or dogtooth leading edge step which kept the airflow 
in the outer wing area attached to the wing, eliminating the 
requirement for wing fences. Thickness-to-chord ratio varied 
from 5.5 to 6.0 degrees over its span. The wing is of the 
cantilever monoplane variety with a thin laminar-flow supersonic 
airfoil section with 5 degrees anhedral, or downward slope. 

Tilting the wing upward during landing maneuvers allowed a 
relatively slow landing speed, yet kept the F-8's fuselage at an 
AOA of about 5.5 degrees rather than 12.5° as required with its 
wing down. Landings made with its wing down increased ap- 
proach speed. When the wing was raised for landing the ailerons 
and flaps deflected downward 20 degrees, the leading edge 
flaps 28 degrees. To compensate for trim changes, the all- 
movable horizontal tailplane repositioned some 5 degrees. 
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Wing Actuation Mechanism 


The Crusader's wing hinged at the rear spar and raised 
via a hydraulic actuator located on the front, right-hand 
corner. The actuator was designed to actuate loads of 
5,400 pounds extended and 1,700 pounds retracted at 
3,000 pounds per square inch hydraulic pressure. Its 
retracted length was 34 inches, stroke was 17.5 inches, 
diameter was 3.5 inches, and it weighed about 30 pounds. 

The F8U-3 Crusader Ill used a double screw jack 
mechanism for its wing raising and lowering operations. 

Pneumatic pressure, stored in bottles within the F-8's 
fuselage, operated the wing actuation mechanism during 
emergency conditions. A related unit froze the wing with a 
clutch-type locking mechanism in any position if a power 
failure occurred. When the wing was down, a pilot could 
lock it in place manually to guard against inadvertent 
extension, or an unwanted change in the aircraft's center 
of pressure. 





Wing Configuration 

The F-8's high, shoulder-mounted wing configuration 
allowed CVA engineers to design a central, single wing 
structure which in turn helped them to solve range require- 
ments without the use of external fuel tanks. This single, 
central wing structure was in itself a high-volume internal 
fuel cell that allowed a single, lightweight structure. 

The internal, central fuel cell was sealed during wing 
subassembly operations, then the two wing stubs were 
joined and the sculptured skins were applied. A sealant 
was injected into a continuous running grove, preventing 
any internal access to the fuel cavity during or after the 
sealing process. 

The success of this particular wing and fuel cell design 
was emphasized by the fact that Crusader aircraft were, if 
required, capable of staying airborne about 4 hours with- 
out an inflight refueling - this was demonstrated, without 
external fuel tanks. If an F-8 pilot was forced to make a 
landing right after takeoff, he could jettison fuel from the 
wing fuel cell rapidly. 

All F-8's, except some very early examples, were 
equipped with fuselage-mounted inflight refueling equip- 
ment. The probe was located under a faired hump or bulge 
just ahead of the wing leading edge on the left-hand side 
of the fuselage. The RF-8A/8G Photo Crusader's and the 
F8U-3 Crusader IIl model featured internally-mounted 
inflight refueling gear, under flush doors. 

For carrier stowage the F-8's outer wing panels folded 
upward 90 degrees in a traditional manner. The wing is a 
multi-spar structure with sculptured aluminum alloy skin 
covers, both upper and lower. The flaps were made from 
magnesium alloy while the ailerons were of aluminum 
alloy. 
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Boundary Layer Control 


When the F-8 Crusader was designed, Boundary Layer 
Control (BLC) and other high-lift devices were not yet fully 
developed. Because their disadvantages outweighed their 
advantages, CVA aerodynamicists were discouraged from us- 
ing them. Nevertheless CVA designers kept in touch with high- 
lifttechniques and actually tested BLC on F-8's including YF-8D 
number 2 in 1964. Flight testing showed that this particular 
Crusader could land using 4 degrees less wing incidence than 
F-8's without BLC - 3 degrees up instead of 7 degrees up. 

An obvious outgrowth of CVA's BLC was its incorporation of 
iton F-8E (FN) aircraft and the F8U-3 Crusader Ill, and on some 
of the remanufactured Crusaders. The added lift from BLC 
allowed F-8's to land with less wing incidence, in less distance. 
Boundary Layer Control, however, did not replace CVA's two- 
position variable-incidence wing approach to the carrier landing 
problem. 


Flaperons 


F-8 flight testing, especially those flight tests flown specifi- 
cally to investigate the soundness of the Crusader's wing 
design, found that small trailing edge flaps (flaperons), should 
be added between the fuselage and the flap. This modification 
offered improved attitude control while reducing wing incidence, 
and it improved flying quality in the landing approach configura- 
tion. Wing incidence, with the aid of flaperons, was reduced from 
9 to 7 degrees without the application of a Boundary Layer 
Control System. 


Body Group 

The F-8's body group was comprised of four main sections: 
the fuSelage nose section, the fuselage front section, the fuse- 
lage mid section, and the fuselage aft section. The fuselage was 
constructed conventionally of aluminum alloy, magnesium alloy, 
titanium alloy, stainless steel, Fabrilite, Metalite, acrylic plastic 
and bullet-resistant glass. 


Fuselage Front Section 


The fuselage front section extended from station 244 to 
station 423.5 and included the speed brake, nose landing gear 
doors, engine oil-cooler doors, radio pack doors and radio 
preflight check door, gun access doors, ammunition boxes and 
ammunition compartment doors. On the F-8A, F-8B and F-8C 
aircraft this area also included the rocket tray pack assembly 
(the F-8D, F-8E, F-8E (FN), F-8H, F-8J, F-8K, F-8L and F-8P 
aircraft did not have a rocket pack tray). Most of the aforemen- 
tioned parts were replaced on RF-8A/RF-8G aircraft by camera 
compartment access doors, camera windows, flare compart- 
ment panels, etc. 


Fuselage Mid Section 

The fuselage mid section extended from station 423.5 to 
station 595 and included the engine mount trunnions, the wing 
pivot bulkhead, the main landing gear, the dorsal fairing instal- 
lation and the fuel calls. The side engine access panels (LH and 
RH), the aft section removal panels (LH and RH), and the 
controls access panels are also located in this section. 
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Fuselage Aft Section 


The fuselage aft section extends from station 595 aft 
incorporates the vertical and horizontal tail surfaces and 
the aft portion of the engine shroud. This section being 
removable from the fuselage mid section to facilitate 
engine changes, etc. 

The aft section of RF-8G, F-8C, F-8D, F-8E, F-8E (FN), 
F-8H, F-8J, F-8K, F-8L and F-8P aircraft included fixed 
ventral stabiling fins for improved high-speed, high-alti- 
tude stability; these same aircraft also have the airscoops 
onthe top side for additional cooling of the engine exhaust 
nozzle actuating cylinders and afterburner section. 


Fuselage Nose Section 

The fuselage nose section, the foremost section, ex- 
tends aft to the bulkhead station, 244. The nose section 
includes the Fabrilite nose cone, the windshield and can- 
opy, and the engine air intake scoop. 


Ventral Fin 

The ventral fin is a two-piece fixed unit which increased 
aircraft stability at high-speed and high-altitude. The fins 
attached to the lower fuselage, midsection, and aft section 
extending from fuselage station 520 to 660. The structure 
of the fin consists of aluminum alloy, magnesium alloy, and 
fiberglass. 


Tail Group 


The tail group consists of a vertical fin which is an 
integral part of the fuselage aft section, a rudder, and a 
horizontal tailplane. The horizontal tail is comprised of 
seperate right-and left-hand surfaces. 

The vertical fin acts as a support for the rudder and 
houses the control rods and actuating mechanisms for the 
rudder. The fin structure is comprised of aluminum alloy 
and magnesium components which include beams, ribs, 
attach fittings, milled and sheet skins, leading edge and 
trailing edge, and a position light and the fin cap. The fin 
cap houses an antenna for the electronic equipment in the 
airplane; later models carried fore and aft tail warning 
radomes. 

The rudder is a single unit that accomplishes all yaw 
control of the airplane. It is hinged at three points and 
connects to the power control package at one point. The 
structure of the rudder is composed of aluminum alloy and 
magnesium components and it incorporates a Metalite 
trailing edge assembly. 

The vertical fin tip is made up of glass fiber reinforced by 
polyester plastic honeycomb sandwich. The UHF/IFF an- 
tenna is bonded inside the tip assembly. 

The horizontal tail surfaces attach to the aft fuselage 
section in the horizontal plane. The two halves of the 
horizontal tail are not connected mechnically, but are 
synchronized by a slider valve linkage to move as a single 
surface. The horizontal tailplane serves both as a horizon- 
tal stabilizer and as a control surface about the pitch axis 
of the airplane. 


The horizontal tail surface structures are made of aluminum 
alloy and magnesium components which include beams, lead- 
ing edge, tip, ribs, trailing edge, milled and sheet skins. Titanium 
alloy 'cuffs' are installed on the leading edges of those F-8's that 
carry wing-mounted missiles, such as the Bullpup. These cuffs 


protect the horizontal tailplane from the effects of rocket motor . 


blast. 


Cockpit 

The cockpit is fully pressurized and air conditioned; a liquid 
oxygen supply is incorporated. Situated well forward, the F-8's 
cockpit features a streamlined low-drag canopy that offers 
excellent forward and down-side pilot visibility. Martin-Baker MK 
F7 zero-zero ejection seats replaced earlier Martin-Baker MK F5 
low-altitude ejection seats, and, earlier CVA-developed seats. 


Ejection Seat 

All F-8 Crusader aircraft were equipped with emergency 
ejection seats. Initially, a lightweight 30-pound seat, developed 
by CVA, was employed. Originally a high-altitude-only ejection 
seat, it was further developed for low-altitude escape, effective 
inthe 25-to 50-foot height range. CVA's seat was later replaced, 
as noted above, by Martin-Baker units: first, MK F5; last, MK F7. 
If the canopy jammed, the canopy glass is thin enough that the 
seat can blow through it. The ejection sequence includes 
automatic seat belt separation and parachute release. 


Landing Gear 

The F-8's landing gear consisted of the main landing gear, the 
nose landing gear, and the arresting gear. 

The main landing gear consisted of two struts and an actuat- 
ing cylinder in a tripod arrangement. The main gear tires were 
26x6.6, tubeless, type VII, with an equivalent ply rating of 16. 
Ground distance between tire tread centerlines was 9 feet, 8 
inches, with 9 feet, 7 inches for remanufactured models. 

The nose landing gear consisted of a single strut and a drag 
link assembly. The nose gear tire was 22x5.5, tubeless, type VII, 
with an equivalent ply rating of 16. 

The main gear retracted forward and upward into fuselage 
bays, while the nose gear retracted aftward and upward into a 
fuselage bay. 

The arresting gear, which had a single-bar'stinger’ type hook, 
was extended and retracted by hydraulic pressure. It was 
operated by a control handle on the right-hand console. The 
hook featured lateral movement of 40 degrees to left or to right. 


Inflight Refueling Equipment 


Even though the F-8 was in limited production without that 
feature, the Navy asked LTVA & DC to comply. It was done 
immediately. F-8's already in production were retrofit after a 
suitable IFR apparatus was designed and fitted to YF-8A No.2 
for testing. Thus all Crusader aircraft carried inflight refueling 
gear. 


Power Plant Air Intake 

The F-8's engine air intake did not cause major problems 
during development, yet it was unique. There was a major 
design problem with aerodynamic shaping of the air intake duct 
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opening, the nose cone (radome) design ahead of it. The 
nose cone had to be designed so that the oblique shock 
wave it created would properly modify the airstraem enter- 
ing the intake duct to the correct degree. Later F-8's had 
larger, rounder nose cones that actually improved air 
intake performance. 

The aerodynamic shape of the F-8/F8U-3 fuselages 
was dictated by the size of their Pratt & Whitney J57, J75 
powerplants, associated air intake ducts, plumbing and so 
on. LTVA & DC's choice of a nose configured air intake 
system demanded the use of a deep fuselage. Lyman 
Josephs, F-8 design and development engineer, made it 
a point that while NASA's Area Rule principles were known 
when the Crusader was designed, that no pinched-in 
fuselage treatment was applied, nor was it required. 

In the F-8's case, however, there was a more subtle 
Area Rule application. During preliminary design, F-8 
aerodynamicists plotted the Crusader's dimensions mak- 
ing sure that the area versus length curve was smooth all 
the way back. Josephs shared that no wasp-waist or coke 
bottle treatment was applied because the amount of fuse- 
lage that could have been indented would not have been 
enough to make it worthwhile. Instead, the Crusader's 
dorsal spine above its wing could be curved inward to 
produce effective Area Rule of another kind, 'natural' Area 
Rule. 

On the other hand, RF-8A Photo Crusaders employed 
the then latest Area Rule data in its design. It was bulged 
at the wing shoulder area across the top of the fuselage. 
This bulge made up for the flattened area under the 
forward fuselage that accommodated camera windows. 


Flight Control System 

F-8 flight control was accomplished through a powered 
flight control system on alithree axes (roll, pitch and yaw) 
that incorporated artifical feel. The flight control system 
was hydraulically-powered and featured three independ- 
ent systems. Longitudinal feel came from a centering 
spring and bob-weights and viscous dampers while direc- 
tional feel/lateral feel came from the centering spring 
alone. Directional stiffening and damping was accom- 
plished by a stabilization system; laterally, by a roll 
damper. 


Electrical System 

Electric power was generated by a large A.C./D.C. 
generator driven by an air turbine supplied with high- 
pressure air from the powerplant. The entire unit was 
installed as asingle assembly and provided adirect source 
of 28 volts D.C. power and of accurately regulated 115 
volts current at 400 cycles per second. Hydraulic power 
was obtained from engine-driven pumps but an additional 
hydraulic pump mounted on the emergency power pack- 
age drive by aram-air turbine (RAT) that extended into the 
slipstream from the right side of the fuselage. The RAT 
package supplied hydraulic power and electrical power. It 
was energizedby a 25h.p. turbine governed at 6,000 rpms 
by vanes mounted at the rear of the turbine duct. For air 
starts the RAT could be used up to 725 knots. 























POWERPLANT 


The F-8 Crusaders, except the F8U-3 model, were all pow- 
ered by various models of the Pratt & Whitney J57 turbojet 
engine. The F8U-3 was powered by the Pratt & Whitney J75 
turbojet engine. 


Pratt & Whitney Model JT-3, J57 Turbo Wasp 

The J57 is a two-spool, axial-flow, cannular-combustion 
turbojet engine with an afterburner section. The engine is about 
13.5 feet long, 3.5 feet in diameter, and has an engine thrust-to- 
weight ratio of some 2.3 to 1. Static sea-level thrust ratings vary 
depending on the model. But the J57 has produced more 
than19,500 pounds thrust with afterburning. The J57 was Pratt 
& Whitney's first original turbojet engine design, and it has 
powered the F-8 to near Mach 2 speed; Mach 1,97 has been 
officially reported. Crusader | and II aircraft employed the 
following J57 models: J57-P4A, J57-P-11, J57-P-12, J57-P-16, 
L57-P-20/-20A, J57-P-22, and J57-P-420. 


Pratt & Whitney Model JT-4, 
J75 Super Turbo Wasp 

The J75 is similar to the J57 but it is larger, heavier and more 
powerful. It produces some 26,500 pounds thrust with after- 
burning: more in some cases. The two XF8U-3's and the lone 
F8U-3 flew with either the J75-P-5A orJ75-P-6 models, whereas 
production F8U-3's were to be powered by the J75-P-8 model. 
With the -6 model, Mach 2.39 was attained by a Crusader Ill. 


Pratt & Whitney Model JT-11, J58 

A proposed application only, one special version of the F8U- 
3 Crusader IIl was to employ this 30,000-plus pound thrust 
engine, which powers the Lockheed SR-71A "Blackbird," be- 
yond Mach 3.5. 


WEAPON SYSTEM _ General Armament 


As a day fighter, ‘limited’ all-weather fighter and ground 
support aircraft, the F-8 Crusader carried a wide variety of 
armament, including nuclear. In addition to its standard four- 
cannon armament, F-8's carried four different air-to-air and air- 
to-ground missiles and rockets, both guided and unguided. 
Moreover, F-8's could carry up to 4,000 pounds of bombs. 


Colt-Browning MK 12 20-mm Cannon 

All F-8's, except the RF-8A/-8G, TF-8A, and the XF/F8U-3 
aircraft, carried a standard armament of four Colt-Browning MK 
12 20-mm cannons; TF-8A's, if ordered into production, were to 
carry two. At first 84 rounds per cannon was carried, but 144 
rounds per cannon was carried later. It should be noted these 
cannons had a tendency to jam when 3.5 or more G's were 
pulled, due to belt-feed jamming. 


2.75-inch Mighty Mouse Folding-Fin 
Aircraft Rocket 

Sixteen 2.75-inch diameter Mighty Mouse FFARs were car- 
ried (two-per-tube) in a retractable ventral rocket pack or tray 
with 8 tubes. This rocket pack was an armament feature of the 
F-8A, F-8B and F-8C aircraft, and was not employed by later 
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models of the Crusader. Unguided, the Mighty Mouse 
FFAR was developed by the Navy and became a standard 
armament for many Navy, Air Force and Marines aircraft. 
High-explosive (HE) tipped with proximity fuses, Mighty 
Mouse rockets had the destructive force of 75-mmcannon 
shells. Each rocket weighed some 20 pounds and meas- 
ured about 4 feet in length. 


5-inch MK 32 Zuni Folding-Fin Rocket 


As many as 24 Zuni FFAR's could be carried by the F- 
8-four in tubes on either side of the fuselage and another 
sixteen in pods, on pylons, underwing. The MK 32 Zuni 
FFAR is an all-weather, unguided, folding-fin, solid- 
propellent rocket that was developed by the Navy. It has a 
5-inch diameter and measures about 110 inches in length. 
It weighs some 110 pounds and has a range of some 5 
miles at M3 or 2,000 mph speed. Its HE warhead carriers 
the destructive force of a 155-mm cannon projectile; it can 
be used for either air-to-air or air-to-ground attacks. 


Martin-Marietta AGM-12 Bullpup 

Some F-8's were armed with two Bullpup radio-guided 
air-to-ground or AGM missiles. The AGM-12 was devel- 
oped for Navy use, but is also used by the Air Force. 
Relatively inexpensive, highly accurate and simple in 
design, the Bullpup's are used against small targets such 
as tanks, trains, convoys and so on. It measures some 11 
feet in length, 1-foot in diameter, and weighs about 600 
pounds. Its range is 4 to 6 miles at Mach 1-plus speeds. It 
can be configured with either a conventional HE ornuclear 
warhead. Two AGM-12's, one under each wing, could be 
carried by some F-8's; usually the -12A or -12B models. 


NASC/Ford Aerospace AIM-9 Sidewinder 

The AIM-9 series Sidewinder is the most widely used 
guided air-to-air intercept missile in the free world. It uses 
either radar or infrared (heat) guidance systems for target 
aquisition. It is accurate enough to ‘kill’ a target without a 
warhead installed. The Crusader was designed nearly 
from the outset to carry two Sidewinder AAM's, one on 
either side of the fuselage on special rail-like pylon missile 
launchers. Later F-8's carried four Sidewinder AAM's. two 
on each side of the fuselage on improved Y-shaped (two 
rail) pylon missile rails. The AIM-9 is about 9 feet long and 
5 inches in diameter; its fin span is about 2 feet and it 
weighs some 200 pounds. Sidewinders burn solid fuel and 
attack at Mach 1-plus speeds with either a conventional 
HE warhead, or none at.all. 


NASC/Raytheon/General Dynamics 
AIM-7 Sparrow 

Only the F8U-3 Crusader III was to carry Sparrow 
guided air-to-air intercept missiles. Developed by the 
Naval Air Systems Command (NASC), the AIM-7 Sparrow 
AAM became operational in 1958. It is about 12 feet long, 
8 inches in diameter and weighs some 500 pounds. Radar- 
guided, the AIM-7's attack speed is sbove Mach 1. Its 
warhead is conventional HE and its intercept altitude is 
above 50,000 feet. 


Matra R.530 

Two French-made Matra R.530 AAMs couldbe carried onthe 
F-8E (FN) Crusader model, in addition to four Sidewinders, 
though not simultaneously. Infrared-or radar-guided, R.530 
AAMs have a 6-plus mile range at Mach 2-plus speeds. They 
measure 11.2 feet long, 9 inches in diameter and weigh about 
425 pounds. They carry a 155-pound HE warhead. 


Matra R.550 Magic 
The French-made R.550 Magic AAM measures 9.6 feet long, 
5 inches in diameter and weighs 200 pounds; F-8E (FN)s carry 


two. The Magic missile employs infrared guidance and Mach 3- 
plus speeds. 


Conventional Bombs 

Up to 4,000 pounds of conventional free-falling 'iron' bombs 
could be carried by the F-8 Crusader. The two (one under each 
wing) attachment points were designed to carry the following 
stores: two MK 84 2,000-pound bombs, four MK 117 1,000- 
pound bombs, eight MK 82 500-pound bombs, or twelve MK 81 
250-pound bombs. The stores arrangement could be varied. 


Nuclear 


Every F-8 produced, except the photo recce models, could 
carry at least two nuclear stores - if required. 


CONCLUSION 


The design of the F-8 Crusader was conventional, yet 


advanced. Its unique two-position wing, powerful engine, strong 
construction, light weight, speed, altitude and maneuverability 
contributed to its overall success as a capable fighter, fighter- 
bomber, fighter-interceptor, and photographic reconnaissance 
aircraft. 

Its two-position wing was advantagous. It allowed excellent 
over-the-nose visibility during carrier recoveries, it served asa 
large internal fuel tank, a stores platform, a high-lift supersonic 
airfoil, and it provided exceptional maneuverability. 

The Pratt & Whitney J57 turbojet engine was an advanced 
design itself and it worked in concert with the airplane to 
succeed. Its static sea-level thrust ratings with afterburning grew 
about 15,000 pounds to some 20,000 pounds. It produced near 
Mach 2 speeds, 50,000-plus feet altitudes and agility. 

The strong and light weight construction of the F-8 can be 
attributed to the use of titanium, magnesium and aluminum 
alloys. 

The F-8 Crusader was an ingenious design, an outstanding 
technical accomplishment for its designers. All excectations 
were met and exceeded. Moreover, it proved itself an excellent 
dogfighter. One F-8 driver said, "The F-8 was God's gift to fighter 
pilots." 

The Navy was subsonic before the advent of the F-8 Cru- 
sader. Ithas been a supersonic Navy eversince. It createdanew 
beginning for Naval Aviation because it would no longer be inthe 
back row behind the Air Force, but in the front row with it, where 
it is today. 
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French-made Matra R.530 AAM 





Vought production photos showing at left top, assembly of intake. 
Above right, fuselage construction. Below three F8U-1 forward fuse- 
lages on their jigs. 
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The four-Sidewinder installation is from 
a government weapons loading manual. 
Note that no two AIM-9s were mounted at 
the same angle due to the requirement to 
clear the refueling installation, the ram air 
turbine, the leading edge flaps, and each 
other (during firing). Tommy Thomason 
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All F-8 Crusader aircraft were equipped with emergency 
ejection seats. Initially, a lightweight 30-pound seat, developed 
by CVA, was employed. Originally a high-altitude-only ejection ; ¢ 
seat, it was further developed for low-altitude escape, effective / x 
in the 25-to 50-foot height range. CVA's seat was later replaced, Sg 
as noted above, by Martin-Baker units: first, MK F5; last, MK F7. 
If the canopy jammed, the canopy glass is thin enough that the rae ae aaa 
seat can blow through it. The ejection sequence includes ak siacetiet 
automatic seat belt separation and parachute release. 
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Hydraulic pressure indicators 


32. 
33. 
34, 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41, 
42. 
43, 


Engine oil and hydraulic pressure 44. 


warning light 
Transfer fuel quantity indicator 
Oxygen quantity indicator 
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45. 
46. 
47, 








Fuel flow indicator 
Turn-and-bank indicator 

Fuel quantity test switch 
Rocket pack fire light 
Attitude indicator 

Nose trim indicator 

Range. indicator 

Armament panel 

Oil cooler door indicator 

Oil cooler door switch 
Leading edge droop indicator 
Altimeter 

Airspeed-mach number indicator 
Acceleration indicator 
Rate-of-climb indicator 
Exhaust temperature indicator 


Ss ee 


F-8B (TYPICAL) 


LO OMNAUAWNE 














. Oxygen disconnect 
. Ventilation air disconnect 


G valve 


. Speed brake override switch 

. Face plate heat knob 

. Wing downlock handle 

. Wing incidence handle 

. Emergency droop and wing incidence guard 
. Wing incidence release switch 

. Cruise droop switch 

. Fuel control switch 

. Rudder trim knob (behind throttle) 
. Manual (EMERG) fuel control light 
. IR cool switch 

. Emergency brake handle 

. Exterior lights switch 

. Engine master switch 
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7 BM 8 PS i011 12213714 F157 16 17118 219 





18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
Zi 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


21 
9 / Zo 22 
y Ta 
& aa ‘ 
24 
25 


Emergency pitch trim handle 

Yaw stab switch 

Yaw stab warning light 
Emergency power handle 
Emergency power handle safety pin 
Emergency downlock release switch 
Roll stab warning light 

Landing gear handle 

Throttle catapult handle 

Roll stab switch 

Throttle friction wheel 
Microphone switch 

Speed brake switch 

Radar control panel 

Fire control panel 

Pressure suit panel 

Armament panel 




















RIGHT-HAND CONSOLE 
F-8B (TYPICAL) 





1. Arresting hook handle 12. Missile release computer panel 
2. Aileron-Rudder neutral trim lights 13. Coder group panel 

3. Cockpit pressure altimeter 14. IFF panel 

4, Emergency power indicator light 15. Exterior lights panel 

5. Emergency generator switch 16. Interior lights panel 

6. Pitot heat switch 17. Compass panel 

7. Seat adjust switch 18. UHF panel 

8. Emergency lights switch 19. TACAN panel 

9. Emergency vent air knob 20. Air conditioning panel 
10. Wingfold controls 21. Master generator switch 
11. Gunsight camera test switch 22. DC power indicator 
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F-8E INSTRUMENT PANEL 


F-8E RIGHT COCKPIT CONSOLE 


(Bob Stolloff) 














NOSE GEAR 





LE 


NOSE GEAR WELL 
LOOKING FORWARD 





WHITE 


NOSE GEAR 





NATURAL METAL STRUT 


ttt Liz : 
Lj 


LU 


a 
ra nga RoE 
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MAIN GEAR DETAILS 





RIGHT MAIN GEAR 


























ra 






































are 





VARIABLE WING 
































(Tommy Thomason) Area Under Wing 


The inside is basically white 
except for a red fuel filter, a black rubber 
boot on a control rod, and the silver 
insulation-wrapped pipe that runs along 
the right hand side. 














: | UNDER WING DETAIL (B. STOLLOFF) 
: | 
: : : : | 
eR 

















INFLIGHT REFUELING PROBE 


Aft Tube 
Assembly 


TAIL HOOK DETAIL 





FUSELAGE STORES SYSTEM 


CARRYING EQUIPMENT 


Fuselage stores carrying equipment consists of single or 
dual fuselage pylons and launchers. With single pylons and 
launchers, two Sidewinders (AIM-9) missiles or four Zuni . 
rockets in two Zuni launchers can be: carried. With. dual 
pylons, four AIM-9 missiles or eight Zuni’s can be carried. 
The LAU-7 series launcher is used for carriage of rocket 
launchers and AIM-9B, AIM-9C, or AIM-9D missiles. The 
Aero 3A launcher is used when carrying AIM-9B missiles 
or Zuni rockets. : 
Firing circuits, detents, launcher power supplies, and 
cooling nitrogen for the AIM-9D are contained in the 
LAU-7 launcher. The armament circuits provide input 
signals to cockpit indicators and the missile release 
computer to identify the type missile mounted on each 
launcher. Aircraft services required by the launcher are 
standby and firing power, pilot’s headset connection, and 
coaxial cable from the radar range gate synchronizer to 
the AIM-9C. 


FUSELAGE-MOUNTED ZUNI ROCKETS 


Zuni rockets are supersonic, unguided 5.0-inch folding-fin 
rockets. The rockets are supplied in three sections — 
motor, warhead, and = fuze. A wide variety of 
interchangeable warheads is available as well as proximity, 
contact, and time-delay fuzes. 

Zuni rockets are carried in two externally mounted 
LAU-33A/A rocket launchers (total of four rockets) on 
airplanes having single pylons or three LAU-33A/A rocket 
launchers and one LAU-35A/A rocket launcher (total of 
eight rockets) on airplanes having dual pylons. The rocket 
launchers operate electrically with power supplied by the 
fuselage stores system and are secured to the pylons with 
Aero 3A or LAU-7 missile launchers. The Zuni rocket 
launcher has a mode selector switch for single or 
tipple rocket firing. The mode selector switch is positioned 


before flight and cannot be changed after takeoff. In 
RIPPLE position both rockets are fired 0.1 second 
apart 


Fuselage Zuni Rocket Launchers, LAU-33A/A, 
LAU-35A/A 


The Zuni rocket launcher is a 47.6-pound, 93.5-inch long, 
dual-tube, single or ripple firing launcher. Two types of 
rocket launchers are required to maintain safe fin 
clearance from the fuselage. The LAU-33A/A launcher 
can be installed on any pylon position except the lower 
left-hand position of the dual pylon. The LAU-35A/A 
launcher is used only on the lower left-hand position of 
the dual pylon. The rocket launcher can carry two Zuni 
rockets and is capable, under normal conditions, of 
twenty-five firings per tube before replacement of the 
launcher. 

The Zuni rocket is held in the launcher firing tube by a 
detent pawl. The detent pawl engages the detent groove 
in the forward end of the rocket motor. When the Zuni 
rocket is fired, approximately 2,000 pounds of thrust is 
required to override the detent pawl. 








Single Sidewinder mounted on either side of an F-8E. (USN) 





YF8U-2N (YF-8D) 147036 with dual "Y" type Sidewinder pylons. (Schoeni 
via AAHS) YF8U-2N, 147036, in flight. (Vought) 











ih 




















FUSELAGE ZUNI ROCKET LAUNCHER AND LAU-7 SERIES 














Launcher Stop See Detail A LAU-33A/A or 
LAU/35A/A Airborne 
Rocket Launcher 


Aft Hanger 
Nitrogen 
Source 


Firing 







Y 
Fuselage Zuni LE 


Firemode Switch YA, 
(See figure 8-13) 


Mechanism AG 


Tube No. 2 Assembly 




















oe 
x 
See Detail C 
Umbilical e Detal Detent ieladeum 
Pin (LAU-7/A-1, A-3) 
ee 
Fin Retainer LF Passes ns 
Springs A pply i a 
(LAU-7/A-2, Ae <> 
A-3) = 
See Detail B 
= 
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WING STORE SYSTEMS ——_—__@£@£= _—@ @ i —o—o-  —_—_— eee 


Wing Pylons 


Wing pylons are mounted on the lower center section 
of the left-hand and right-hand wings. Each pylon in- 
cludes provisions for installation of an Aero 7A or 7A-1 
ejector rack. Internally, the pylon houses a circuit 
breaker, diode and switch panel, a relay rack and an 
arming unit. The upper section of the pylon has an 
airfoil-shaped casting with mounting holes and store 
mounting provisions. The lower section consists of 
trailing edge skins and access doors. The left-hand side 
of the pylon has two access doors, main and aft. The 
right-hand side has three doors: forward, main, and 
aft. The pylon weighs 179 pounds, has an overall 
length of approximately 126 inches, width of approx- 
imately 5 inches, and an average height of 17 inches. 


AERO 7A-1 Ejector Rack 


The Aero 7A-1 four-hook ejector rack assembly consists 
of a housing containing a dual cartridge breech, four 
tandem hooks, two pistons, an ejector foot assembly, 
mechanical linkage connecting the hook sears to the 
ejector sleeve assembly, and two pairs of adjustable sway 
braces. The forward and aft hooks are 30 inches apart; 
the two inner hooks are 14 inches apart. Ejection is 
accomplished as follows: (a) Electrical detonation of the 
cartridge creates pressure in the breech (one cartridge and 
one filler plug is installed in the breech); (b) the ejector 
sleeve moves upward and, through mechanical linkage. 
raises each hook sear; (c) the hooks open; and (d) the 
ejector foot, moving downward, forces the store clear. 
The rack is bolted to the wing pylon by four bolts. 
Electrical cables connect the rack to aircraft systems. 


A/A37B-1 Multiple Bomb Rack Assembly 


The Multiple Bomb Rack Assembly is 
divided for descriptive purposes into the following as- 
semblies: adapter assembly, wiring support assembly 
and bomb rack assembly. 


Adapter Assembly 


The adapter assembly, a hexagon aluminum extrusion, 
forms the main support for the multiple bomb rack 
assembly hardware. Six bomb racks are bolted to the 
adapter assembly in two groups; three forward and 
three aft. Attach points on the adapter assembly pro- 
vide for 30-inch or 14-inch spacing of suspension lugs. 
Four pads are provided on the adapter assembly as 
bearing areas for ejection rack sway braces. 


Support Assembly 


The support assembly consists of a tail cone assembly, 
a stepper switch and an electric fuzing' harness and 
wiring assembly. The tail cone assembly at the aft end 
of the adapter assembly contains the release mode se- 
lector switch (figure 8-13), an electrical receptacle for 
a “homing” test unit attachment and a momentary-on 
toggle switch for use in conjunction with the “hom- 
ing” test unic. The release mode selector switch, preset 
before takeoff, selects single or dual bomb release, or 
bomb train release with timing intervals of 15, 30, or 
60 milliseconds. A “homing” test set (ground support 
equipment) is used to ensure that the stepper switch is 
properly homed before takeoff. The electrical harness 
is coupled to the airplane normal-release electrical 
lead, the mechanical arming lead and the electrical 
fuzing lead. Breakaway type disconnects on the har- 
ness assembly prevent damage to the aircraft wiring if 
the multiple bomb rack assembly is jettisoned from 
the AERO 7A-1 ejector rack. 


Bomb Rack Assembly 


Each of the six bomb racks has its own integral wir- 
ing, a breech mechanism, a nose and tail arming unit 
for mechanically armed bombs, an electric fuzing unit 
for electrically fuzed bombs, suspension hooks, and 
sway braces. Jamscrews are provided for sway brac- 
ing. The shoulder-mounted stores rest against the 
adapter assembly structure and are sway braced on the 


WING PYLON ACCESS DOORS AND PANELS 


These pylons are for carriage of external 
stores only. 


LEFT-HAND WING PYLON 


541 539 and 540 537 and 538 536 


RIGHT-HAND WING PYLON 





643 641 and 642 639 and 640 638 
PANEL ACCESS PANEL ACCESS 
NO. NO. 
536 Electrical Compartment 638 Electrical Compartment 
537 Ejector Rack (LH) 639 Ejector Rack (LH) 
538 Ejector Rack (RH) 640 Ejector Rack (RH) 
539 Circuit Breaker (LH) * 641 Circuit Breaker (LH) 
540 Circuit Breaker (RH) 642 Circuit Breaker (RH) * 
541 Relay Rock 643 Relay Rack 

AERO 7A-1 EJECTOR BOMB RACK 
h 
Safety Chomibite 
Lockpin Breech 






Sear 
Indicator 


Sway Brace 
Adjustment Bolt 


Hook 
Release 
Nut 


Aero 7A Ejector Rack 





MULTIPLE BOMB RACK ASSEMBLY 


Release Mode Selector peritch / 






Electrical Harness 


Sway Brace Pads 


i 








it 





WING STORE SYSTEMS 


outboard side only. The two lower bomb racks each 
have two pairs of sway braces. Hooks on the individual 
racks are spaced 14 inches apart and are independently 
self latching. For ground operation, a manual release 
lever at the front of the rack is provided for opening 
the hooks. Release of the individual bombs during 
flight is accomplished by the firing of a Mk 17 Mod 0 
separation cartridge in each bomb rack. Firing of the 
cartridge actuates an overcenter toggle to effect release. 
Safety lockpins are provided to prevent accidental 
manual or electrical release while the bomb rack is 
loaded. The safety lockpin must be released and re- 
moved from the rack before flight. 


The bomb rack fuzing sequence is as follows: 


aft center — position 1 
forward -center — position 2 
aft left — position 3 
forward left — position 4 
aft right — position 5 
forward right — position 6 


A/A37B-3 (PMBR) Practice Multiple Bomb Rack 


The A/A37B-3 practice multiple bomb rack is designed to 
carry from one to six practice bombs. The bomb racks 
are carried on the wing station ejector rack’s 14-inch or 
30-inch suspension. The A/A37B-3 PMBR (figure 8-17) 
consists of a body assembly designated MAK-53/A37B-3, 
and six release assemblies designated SUK-18/A37B-3. The 
body and release assemblies contain an electrical system 
providing sequential release of the bombs. The electrical 
system consists of a station selector (figure 8-13) and 
intercabling to each of the six release assembly receptacles 
and to the aircraft cable receptacle. The selector should 
be set in the SAFE position on the ground for proceeding 
to the target. The first depression of the stores release 
switch will step the selector forward to the first station. 


A/A37B-5 Triple Ejector Rack (TER) 


One TER can be attached to each AERO 7A-1 ejector 
rack. Firing or releasing modes depend upon the pre- 
positioning of TER and store-mounted controls. 


When the airplane is on the ground, one safety pin 
is installed in the rack hook toggle linkage on each 
of the TER stations, one pin is inserted in the elec- 
trical safety switch at the aft end of the TER and 
one pin is inserted in the AERO 7A-1 ejector rack. 


The TER, models -505 and -—521, operates in four 
modes; SINGLE, SALVO, ROCKETS and CBU. The 
TER, model -527, operates in three modes, ROCK- 
ET NORMAL, CBU and AUTO RIPPLE. The mode 
of operation is selected before flight by placing the 
TER mode switch in the required position. 


A/A37B-6 Multiple Ejector Rack (MER) 


The multiple ejector rack attaches to the AERO 7A-1 
ejector rack. Stations are arranged in forward and aft 
groups of three. Firing or releasing modes depend on 
the prepositioning of MER and store-mounted controls. 
The MER is safetied in the same manner as the TER. 


The MER, models —505 and -521, operates in five 
modes; SINGLE, DUAL, SALVO, ROCKETS and 
CBU. The MER, model —527, operates in three modes, 
ROCKET NORMAL, CBU and AUTO RIPPLE. The 
mode of operation is selected before flight by placing 
the MER mode switch in the required position. 


Operation of the MER is the same as for the TER 
except in the dual mode (models —505 and —521), two 
stores (in tandem) are released each time the stores 
release switch is depressed. 


































































































A/A-37B-3 practice bomb rack with MK-76 MOD-5 practice bombs attached to a NATC F- 
8E on 8-8-63, (USN) 


2,000-LB. BOMB AND PYLON 





F-8E, 149159, with six 250 Ib. bombs mounted on each wing pylon prepares for takeoff 
with F-8A chase plane. Note photo registration lines painted on the fuselage and bombs. 
(Ron Beeren via AAHS) 





NS 





YF-8D displays all possible weapons that the F-8 was capable of 


carrying when wing pylons were used. (Vought via Ray Wagner and 
AAHS) 





YF-8D, 147035, with five 250 Ib. bombs on the wing pylon and four 
Zuni's on the fuselage pylon. (Pete Bowers) 














F-8E, 148218, from the Flight 
Test division of the NATC, 
conducts carrier trials with a 
2,000 Ib. bomb on each wing 
pylon and 4 zuni's on the 
fuselage "Y" racks. (Schoeni 
via AAHS) F-8E, 149159, 
from Vought flight test is 
loaded with Zuni's on the 
fuselage and wings. (Pete 
Bowers) 














F-8E, 1491 59, seen from below with fuselage Zuni's and bombs on the wing pylons. Again note the photo registration lines and the red painted 
after section on the wings and red tail with large white check marks. (Vought) 

















RELEASE 
MODE SELECTOR 
(See figure 8—13) 


WING STATION 
67.87 


ek WING PYLON 











A/A37B-6 Multiple Ejector Rack (MER-7) 
(Models: 5821500-505 or 5821500-521) 


A/A37B-5 Triple Ejector Rack (TER-7) (F-8C and F-8K Airplanes with AFC 497, 
(Models: 5821520-505 or 5821520-521) and F- 8E, F-8H. and F-8J Airplanes) 


UNIT WT. UNIT WT. 
STATIONS UNIT DRAG STATIONS UNIT DRAG 


Ka) AERO 7A-1 EGR + PYLON 
IMA/A 378-6 MER? 
IQ A/A 378-5 TER? 
























RACKS 
























2 LAU-7/A LAUNCHERS + 





STA 2 fi STA. 3 































I)A/A 378-1 MBR2 (OUAL FUSELAGE PYLON 250! 2537 
ee OZ; 
© NO CARRIED I) A/A 378.3 PMBR= AERO 3A LAUNCHER + 62! 

PCR STATION SINGLE FUSELAGE, PYLON 


































































































































































2. AERO 3A LAUNCHERS + STA 2 STA. 3 
DUAL FUSELAGE PYLON 168! 1711 
@** RO-6A4,6A-14,60-24 yLAU-33/A5 (MK 32 75 
(NOSE AND TAIL CONE ON) “MOD O HEAD) : 
AERO-706 LAU-33/A® (MK 24 13.0 
‘ (NOSE AND TAIL CONE on} MOD O HEAD) 
lo LAU-3A/AB py Lau-35/058 (mk 32 15 
(NOSE AND TAIL CONE ON) MOD O HEAD) ‘ 
AIR-TO-GROUND 
LAU-10/A7 (NOSE CONE -35/A2:8 (mK 24 
ROCKET LAUNCHERS PAUSE. 13.0 
AIR-TO-AIR ON, TAIL CONE OFF) MOD O HEAD) 
MI 1 LAU-10/A7 (NOSE AND TAIL AIM- 9B 
SSiLes TEAG MK 32 MOD O si DEWINDER MISSILE a0 
© ~ MAXIMUM NO. [ LAU-10/47 INOSE AND TAIL > AIM - 9c 56 
CARRIED PER res neoaaaea i areages SIDEWINDER MISSILE : 
STATION. LAU apAS ohm -90 5.0 
(NOSE AND TAIL CONE ON) SIDEWINDER MISSILE 
Lau-32 B/A4 
(NOSE AND TAIL CONE ON) 
a tau se/a4 
(NOSE AND TAIL CONE ON) 
@ LAu-60/a® 
(NOSE AND TAIL CONE ON) 
LAU-61/AS 
@ 
(NOSE AND TAIL CONE ON) 
i Lau-68/a4 
(NOSE AND TAIL CONE ON (2) SIDEWINDER 
Lau-69/a& ; 
@ Nose AND TAIL CONE ON) ROCKETS 







GENERAL PURPOSE AND LAUNCHER 


BOMBS 











© CONICAL/SNAKEYE I 260/301 





ay MK 82 
© ~ MAXIMUM NO. CONICAL/SNAKEYE | 


CARRIED PER |@ MK 83 985 
STATION. MK 84 1970 
IO M1I7A1 


5.5 
0.5 
@ MK 77 MOD 2 520 4. 
FIRE BOMBS |C)MK 77 MOD 4 520° 14.5 
© ~ MAX.NO. CARRIED PER STA.[@MK79 MOD 1 912 65 
5 
.0 
0) : 0 


















527/571 











































MK 20 ROCKEYE I! 
CLUSTER BOMBS 
@® ~ MAX. NO. CARRIED PER STA. 


PRACTICE BOMBS 
~ MAXIMUM NO. 


My MK 86 0 
MK 388s ey 0. : 
CARRIED PER 2 eee moo 2 MK 89 MOD 0 


STATION. fen 69 Moo 2 MK 89 MOD 1 57 aa | ae 
| (1) MK 24 MOD 2, 3 & 4 27 
@) MK 45 MOD 0 27 
~ MAX. NO. ties PER STA. 


SAFETY LANYARD 
TER Electrical 


Nose Cone 
Assembly 


— ae 


be Adjustable Sway 
64A81B149-1 J ° ° Brace (Typical) 


ADAPTER HARNESS SS a TRIPLE EJECTOR RACK (TER) 














ZUNI ROCKETS 
\ AND LAUNCHER 


— io 
a 


(4) 





TER Controls 
(See Figure 8-13) 


& 
& 


Rocket or CBU 
Harness Assembly 


Individual Rack 
Assembly Ejector 
Unit (3 Places) A/A37B-5 








GUN SYSTEM ARRANGEMENT 


Description 


The gunnery system incorporates four Mk 12 Mod 0 
20-millimeter guns located in gun bays on each side of 
the fuselage, and includes the related systems and 
equipment necessary for gun operation. The guns are 
installed two to a bay and mounted one above the 


Ammunition Box 


, 


ll 


ts 











other. Access to the bays is provided through a for- 
ward hinged door and an aft removable panel. Loading 
and unloading is accomplished through the forward 
door. The aft panel must be removed for gun instal- 
lation and removal, and for boresighting. 


Ammunition Box 


Fixed Feed Fixed Feed 
Chute Chute 
\ 
Flexible Feed / y Engine Air \ /\ Flexible Feed 
Chute Duct ah es Chute 
Gun Compartment Access re: 


Gun and Adapter 
Assembly 





Expended Case and 
Link Compartment 










Gun Removal Panel 
Outline 


Charger Air Lines Disconnects 


a7 a 
Se 


Gun Blast Fittings 


—— ee 





Gun Mounts (Front) 


* Airplanes with AFC 506 Part Il. 
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Case Ejection 
>) Chute 


Link Ejection 
Chute 


\245 
BI > Gun and Adapter 
<_) Assembly 


Expended Case and 
Link Compartment 








we 


Ammunition Boxes 


Se 
— i 


Manual 
Loading 
Valve* 


Limiting Resistors and 


fates Interlock Bypass Relays 
ec 
Valves* ae. Feeder Pressure 
Reducer 
~ Gun Charger 
r7 | Air Valve 
i ee (RH Side) 
' 
es Vent Door 
ee Control Valve 
| (LH Side) 


Pressure Reducer " ' 
and Relief Valve __, 





Vent Door 
Check Vaive* 


Vent Screen and 
Clean Out 


Gun Interlock | 
Control 





FIRE CONTROL SYSTEM AN/AWG-4 


Reflector Plate 



















Mounting Ring —— ee 
Condenser Lens is Ny Objective Lens 
Assembly * M 0D 7 
SIGHT UNIT, MK 11 
i 
Condenser Instrument Dryer 
Mirror MK 5 Mod 0 
Condenser 
System Front Reflector 
Housing Plate 
Aperture 
Assembly 
Gyro Reticle 
CONTROL RADAR SET f 
C-2695/APQ-83*, C-8780/APQ-149} hh ae 
Terminals 
Gyro Mirror rite pane 
Gyro MK 35 
Mod 1 
Matched Reticle 
Assembly 
Fixed Reticle Mirror Bracket 
Lamp 
Fixed Reticle 





Fixed Reticle 
Mirror 


Lamp Housing 

















Cable Adaptor Socket 
Assembly 
CONTROL RADAR SET 
C-7326/APQ-124t, C-7326A/APQ-124§ 
3 
‘a : 
Brey 
IZER 
SYNCHRONIZER SYNCHRONIZER SYNCHRON 
SN-412/APQ-124t, SN-412A/APQ-124§ SN-411/APQ-124 (F-8J) SN-253/APQ-83 (F-8H) 





INDICATOR INDICATOR 
IP-626/APQ-94*, IP-869/APQ-124 t 1P-1074/APQ-194 t, IP-869A/APQ-124 § 
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FIRE CONTROL SYSTEM AN/AWG-4 


5. AMPLIFIER 
AM-4054/APQ-83* 
OG-39/APQ-124t 
AM-6416/APQ-149+ 
OG-39A/APQ-124§ 


6. COMPUTER 
CP473A/APQ-83 


Components not designated for a particular 
model are common to both F-8H and F-8J. 








RADAR SET GROUP RADAR SET GROUP SIDEWINDER FIRING SIGHT UNIT 
OY-12/APQ-124t OA-6662/APQ-83* INDICATOR MK 11 MOD 7 
OY-12A/APQ-124§ OY-43/APQ-149+ ID-1485/APQt§ 





RANGE UNIT RADAR HAND 


GUN SELECTOR SWITCHES CONTROL BOX MK 44 MOD 0 MK 26 MOD 1 CONTROL 


Pah 


ge 
¥ ig 


ERO ler 





CAGE SWITCH ADAPTER COMPUTER MK 20 MOD 3 COMPUTER MK 101 MOD 0 GYROSCOPE ASSEMBLY 
WITH ADAPTER COMPUTER CN-529/APQ-83 
MK 20 MOD 4 


*F-8H Before AFC 571 ~=tF-8J Before AFC 571 


TF-8H After AFC 571 §F-8/ After AFC 571 “AR-139(2)-02—71 





8d 


CARE  ———— re 









































KA-40A, -45A, -46A in either universal or 
rotatable mount (vertical or 86°, 81°., 30°, 
15°, 5° left or right; 75° aft) 

MISSIONS: ALL 

CAS-2a at vertical 

MISSION: BEACH AND AMPHIBIOUS 





y) 
al oF) 






CA3-2b at vertical or at 81° left or right 
MISSION: GENERAL RECONNAISSANCE ‘‘B’”’ 
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RF-8A, 144607, assigned to the Naval Missile Center being 
prepaired for a mission. Interior of camera doors are black and 
the nosecone has been modified to house a camera. (Stan 
Wyckoff) 


STATION 3 AND 4 





Station 3 





CA-17a at vertical or 81° left or right, or 75° 


aft from any position 
MISSION: NIGHT RECONNAISSANCE 





CAX-12 in rotatable mount (vertical or 86°, 81°, 
30°, 15° or 5 left or right 


MISSIONS: GENERAL RECONNAISSANCE ‘‘A’’ 
MAPPING AND CHARTING | 




















_ precans INSTALLATIONS 


B- 2 IKA-40A, -45A 
idles and -46A 


(Camera Body) f in. (KA-40A) 6 in or P 
: P 12 in 
FOCAL LA-26B 11/2 in. or 6 in. 12 in 
LENGTH 3 inches LA-27 : 
LA-28 in. 
LA-29 in. 


aes 


FILM 205 or 390 
CAPACITY 15 or 50 205 205 or 390 
“ (Feet) 
205 or 500 
®&XPOSURES 250 250 or 500* 
230 


+ Station 2 obliques - only 11/2; Station 2 vertical - all; Stations 3 and 4 - only 3, 6,12 *Limited by number of flares 





Station 2 


STATION 1 


KB-10A at 10° or 25° forward oblique. 
KA-45A, KA-46A after ASC 448. 









Station 1 


MISSIONS: GENERAL RECONNAISSANCE ‘‘A’’ 
GENERAL RECONNAISSANCE ‘‘B’’ 
MAPPING AND CHARTING 
BEACH AND AMPHIBIOUS 


STATION 2 ee 7S 


CAX-12 at vertical or three CAX-12’s in trimet- a _ 
rogon arrangement. : CAX-12’s \ 
/ TRIMETROGON 


MISSIONS: GENERAL RECONNAISSANCE ‘‘A’’ 
GENERAL RECONNAISSANCE ‘‘B’’ 


1 
! oN 
MAPPING AND CHARTING (trimetrogon) | VERTICAL Pie 
BEACH AND AMPHIBIQUS | Re 


\ 
OBLIQUE \ 





CAXK-12 
VERTICAL 


et el 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT 
RF-8A Photo Crusader 


MA-1 Magnetic 
Compass AN/ARC-27A and 


mranamttter AN/APX-6B Antenna TE] 
Upper 


; Midfuselage 
Anticollision Fuel Cells 
Light 



















J57-P-4A Tail Light 
Main Generator Turbojet Engine 


Power Package 


Emergency 
Power Package 


Flare 


Aft Transfer 
Ejectors 


Fuel Cells 





Integrated 
Electronics 
Package 


Equipment 
Package 
Martin-Baker Arresting Hook 
nea Catapult Holdback 
AN/ARN-21 Fitting 
Receiver-Transmitter 




















Heat Exchanger and 
Oil Refrigeration Turbine 
Cooler 


AN/ARA-25 
Antenna Wing Position 


Light 





Approach 
Main Lights 
Fuel Cells 








Viewfinder 
Inflight Refueling Camera Camera 
Probe Light Camera AN/ARN-21 Station 2 Station 3 (LH) 
Station 1 TACAN Antenna Station 4 (RH) 
External . 
Power Inflight 
Receptacles Electrical Refueling 


Package Probe 


















RF-8G Photo Crusader SMe Cee ee 


SCALE IN FEET 
SCALE 1:72nd 





EXHAUST FOR 
GENERATOR DRIVE TURBINE 




















KA-66 PAN CAMERA PRISMS 
(NOT ALWAYS INSTALLED) 


RF-8G CRUSADER 
FRONT VIEW 


BLOW-IN DUCTS FOR ENGINE 
COOLING AT SLOW 
AIRSPEEDS, 

















INSTRUMENT BOARD (TYPICAL) 


RF-3A 


w 
VRP wre 


SOOnN 
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a.%* 


. Engine oil pressure indicator 

. Acceleration indicator 

. Tachometer 

. Engine fuel pump warning light 
. Fuel low-level warning light 

. Engine pressure ratio indicator 


or Turbine outlet pressure 
indicator* ) 


. Fire warning light 
. Fire warning test switch 
. Radar altimeter 
. Attitude indicator 
10. 
Lt. 
11A. 
11B. 
12. 


Drift. correction switch 

Camera operation switch 

Speed brake open light 

Fuel boost pumps warning light 
View selector switch 


* Aircraft without ASC 4. 


** Aircraft BuNo. 145618 and subsequent. 


*** Aircraft with ASC 428. 


. Angle-of-attack. indicator 


gen warning light** 


. Grid illumination switch 

. Mode switch*** 

. Course indicator 

. Wing-wheels droop warning light 
. Leading edge droop indicator 

. Fuel quantity test switch 

. Fuel quantity indicator 

. Inflight refueling probe switch 

. Inflight refueling probe out light 
. Transfer fuel quantity indicator 

. Hydraulic pressure indicator 

. Hydraulic pressure selector switch 
. Engine oil/hydraulic pressure 


warning light 
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. Fuel flow indicator 

. Transfer fuel pump cautier light 
. Fuel transfer switch 

. Range indicater 

. Clock 

. Radio magnetic indicater 

. Liquid oxygen indicater 

. Oil cooler bi 

. Oil cooler door switch ; 

. Camera station control panel 

. Turn-and-bank indicator 

. Rate-of-climb indicater 

. Altimeter 

. Airspeed-Mach number iadicater 
. Exhaust temperature indicator 

. Exposure indicator 


oor indicater 
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LEFT CONSOLE 





(TYPICAL) REF=3A 


WJOGGTSH®BDOO®® ® @ 


ype NAY AyNE 





Flare reset switch 


. Antiblackout line 


G valve 

Speed brake override switch 
Wing downlock handle 
Wing incidence handle 


. Emergency droop and wing incidence 


guard 


. Wing incidence release switch 
. Rudder trim knob 

. Fuel control switch 

. Cruise droo 
. Emergency 
. Engine master switch 

. Emergency pitch trim handle 

. Yaw stabilization switch 

. Yaw stabilization warning ligh’ 
. Emergency power handle 


switch 
take handle 


* Aircraft with ASC 417. 
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. Landing gear indicators 

. Emergency downlock release switch 
. Landing gear handle 

. Roll stabilization warning light 

. Throttle catapult handle 

. Roll stabilization switch 

. Throttle friction wheel 

. Microphone switch 

. Speed brake switch 

. Throttle 

. Free air temperature indicator 

. Approach power compensator panel* 
. Camera exposure control 

. Camera master control 

. Flare release panel 

. Pressure suit panel 

. Oxygen receptacle 

. Dust cover stowage fitting 


RIGHT CONSOLE 
(TYPICAL) RF=BA 








®O® ® ®@@@H © © @;7 


1. Arresting gear handle 14, Emergency lights switch 

2. Fuel dump switch 15. Wingfold controls 

3. Cabin pressure altimeter 16. Tape recorder 
4, Recorder switch 17. Coder group panel 

5. Emergency power indicator light 18. IFF panel 

6. Emergency generator switch 19. Exterior lights control panel 
7. Air-conditioning panel 20. Interior lights control panel 
8. Pitot heat switch 21. Compass panel 

9. Seat adjustment switch 22. UHE panel 

10. Approach light hook bypass switch 23. TACAN panel 

11. Approach indexer dimming knob 24, Master generator switch 

12. Nose trim indicator 25. DC power indicator 


13. Neutral trim light 
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VARIANTS 





F8U-1, 143695, taxiing at NAS Moffett Field, Ca. on 5-17-58. Note 
painted afterburner section and raised wing. (W.T. Larkins) 


Chance Vought built seven production variants of the 
Crusader: F-8A, RF-8A, F-8B, F-8C, F-8D, F-8E and F-8E 
(FN). Before 22 October 1962, these variants were known 
respectively as F8U-1, F8U-1P, F8U-1E, F8U-2, F8U-2N, 
F8U-2NE and F8U-2NE (FN). 

Between 1965 and 1970, five of the above variants were 
remanufactured under various contracts to extend their serv- 
ice life. During these programs the RF-8A became the RF- 
8G, the F-8D became the F-8H, the F-8E became the F-8J, 
the F-8C became the F-8K, and the F-8B became the F-8L. 
Asimilar program was considered to make "new" F-8M's from 
low-time F-8A's. This program was not proceeded with. 

During 1978, twenty-five F-8H's were totally rebuilt to serve 
with the Philippine Air Force. These aircraft are referred to as 
F-8P's. 

The remaining Crusader variants were prototypes, drones, 
missile and/or drone directors, X-jobs or proposals. These 
included: the YF-8A (XF8U-1), YRF-8A (YF8U-1P), DF-8A 
(F8U-1D), DF-8L (F8U-1DE), GF-8A (F8U-1KD), DF-8F, 
NTF-8A (TF-8A, F8U-1T), YF-8B (YF8U-1E), YRF-8B 
(YF8U-1EP), YF-8C (XF8U-2), YF-8D (YF8U-2N), YF-8E 
(YF8U-2NE), YF-8E (FN) (YF8U-2NE (FN)), F-8F (RN), F- 
8M, and the V-410 and V-1000 proposals. 

Another important but very different model was the XF/ 
F8U-3 Crusader Ill. It was larger and heavier, all-missile- 
armed, and powered by the Pratt & Whitney J75. This version 
competed with the McDonnell XF4H-1 Phantom 2 in a 
“paper” fly-off competition and lost. Of the two experimental 
and sixteen production aircraft ordered only the X-jobs anda 
single production-type flew. 

Several Crusader aircraft were obtained by NASA for the 
advancement of aeronautics. These were used to develop 
NASA's Supercritical Wing, a Fly-By-Wire flight control sys- 
tem, and other technologies. One technology being the 
Supersonic Oblique Wing; not yet funded. 
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F8U-1, 140445, the second dash one built in 1956 while assigned to 
NATC, overall natural metal. Note partially opened speed brake, which 
was the normal position when parked. (via Burger) 





Early F8U-1 on approach. (Vought) 


Model V-383, F-8A Crusader | 

Between 20 September 1955 and5 September 1958, CVA 
rolled-out 318 production F-8A Crusader | fighters. The F-8A 
(ex F8U-1) was powered by either the Pratt & Whitney J57- 
P-4A or J57-P-12 turbojet engine, providing up to 16,500 
pounds static sea level thrust with afterburning for a top 
speed in excess of M1.5 at 35,000 feet. 

The F-8A employed AN/APG-30 ranging radar for daytime 
(good weather) missions only. Its armament consisted of four 
MK 12 Colt-Browning 20-mm cannon with 84, and later, 144 
rounds per gun; sixteen 2.75-inch Mighty Mouse folding fin 
aircraft rockets (FFAR's); and two AIM-9 Sidewinder air-to-air 
heat-seeking (infrared) guided missiles. 

CVA proposed its F-8A remanufacturing program in 1970 
to create the F-8M model. This proposal, however, was not 
accepted by the Navy. 


Model V-392, RF-8A Photo Crusader 

CVA produced 144 RF-8A (F8U-1P) Photo Crusader air- 
craft. These were powered by the Pratt & Whitney J57-P-4A 
and had similar performance as the F-8A. Unarmed, Photo 
Crusaders carried dedicated photographic reconnaissance 
equipment consisting of three horizon-to-horizon Trimetro- 
gen cameras, two K-17 vertical cameras and photoflash 
bombs for night recce missions. Special mapping and chart- 
ing instruments were also incorporated. 

CVA remanufactured 73 RF-8A aircraft during 1965-66 to 
create the RF-8G. 


Model V-394, F-8B Crusader I 

CVA built 130 F-8B (F8U-1E) Crusader! aircraft. Sixty-one 
of these were later remanufactured creating the F-8L model. 
F-8B's , equipped with AN/APS-67 radar, were capable of 
"limited" all-weather missions. The B carried the same arma- 
ment as the A and was powered by the Pratt & Whitney J57- 
P-4A engine for a similar performance rating. 





Model V-413, F-8C Crusader Il 

Known as the Crusader II, CVA built 187 F-8C (F8U-2) 
aircraft. The F-8C was an improved version of both the F-8A 
and the F-8B models but resembled them externally. The F- 
8C was distinguished from the F-8A/F-8B models by its pair 
of "fixed" ventral stabilizing fins, and its two afterburner- 
cooling air scoops. The fins were added to compensate for 
unwanted sideslip at high-speed at high-altitude, while the air 
scoops were incorporated to discharge unwanted heat that 
was generated by the F-8C's hotter-burning J57-P-16 after- 
burner section. With the 17,000-pound thrust -16 turbojet 
engine, top speed of the F-8C increased to Mach 1.7 at 
altitude. The F-8C's wing span was reduced six inches - from 
35 feet 8 inches to 35 feet 2 inches. Further, the F-8C was 
equipped with Martin-Baker MK F5 low-altitude-escape ejec- 
tion seats, which replaced the CVA-developed lightweight 
30-pound units previously used by the F-8A, RF-8A and F-8B 
models. Its improved radar and fire control system allowed 
better tactical operation and "limited" all-weather capability. 
CVA remanufactured 87 F-8C aircraft later to create the F-8K 
model. 








F8U-1P, 144609, on display at Andrews AFB in 1958, note da-glo outer 
wings and tail and open flair ejector station above the National 
insignia. (via Burger) 





Early Marine F8U-1P, 146866. (Vought) 





F-8B, (F8U-1E), 145495, of the Andrews AFB Naval Reserve unit VF- 
661 in 1965. (Clay Jansson) 





The prototype XF-8C, (XF8U-2), 140447, a modified F-8A (F8U-1) 
landing with test probe in the nose. (Vought) 


F-8C, 147023, at Dallas. (Schoeni via AAHS) 
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Model V-399, F-8D Crusader II 

CVA built 152 F-8D (F8U-2N) Crusader II aircraft. The F- 
8D model, with its J57-P-20 engine, hit Mach 1.97 speed - the 
fastest of and Crusader | or II aircraft. 

As the 5th model produced, the F-8D incorporated a 
number of improvements. It carried four AIM-9 Sidewinder 
AAM's as a primary armament in addition to four 20-mm 
cannons. It featured advanced electronics, namely the AN/ 
APQ-83 radar and an improved fire control system, coupled The second prototype YF-8D (YF8U-2N), 147036, which was the last F- 
with the AN/AAS-15 infrared scanner anda CVA-developed °C (F8U-2) built, just after takeoff. (Ron Beerens via AAHS) 
autopilot. The belly-mounted rocket pack tray was not incor- 
porated within the D's weapon system. An 87-gallon fuel cell 
replaced the rocket tray. CVA remanufactured 89 F-8D 
aircraft, creating the F-8H model. 








F-8D (F8U-2N) showing head on view of 
reshaped radome and pilot access. (Sch- 
oeni via AAHS) 


F-8E 


Third F-8E (F8U-2NE), 149136, at Dallas. 
Note infrared scanner “eye ball" above 
nose radome and number 3 on the tail. 
(Vought) 














Model V-400, F-8E Crusader Il Early F-8E (F8U-2NE) from below, note retracting main gear, black 
nose gear doors and radome. (Schoeni via AAHS) 
CVA manufactured 286 F-8E (ex F8U-2NE) Crusader II 

aircraft. These were powered by the J57-P-20 engine and 
featured the improved AN/APQ-94 search radar and a better 
fire control system; the larger dished radar required a bigger 
radome. This model also employed CVA's autopilot and the 
AN/AAS-15 infrared scanner. Its armament increased to 
include two underwing pylon-mounted Martin AGM-12 
Bullpup radio-guided air-to-ground missiles; additional elec- 
tronics, mounted within a hump above the wing, were incor- 
porated for Bullpup operations. The F-8E's bigger radome 
added 3 inches to overall length, thus the type was 54 feet 6 
inches long. As a bonus the larger radome allowed better 
pressure recovery within the F-8E's air inlet area. CVA 
remanufactured 136 F-8E's, creating the F-8u's. 
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Model V-454, F-8E (FN) Crusader Il 

CVA built forty-two F-8E (FN), formerly F8U-2NE (FN), 
Crusader II aircraft for the French Navy (Aeronavale). The F- 
8E (FN) was similar to the U.S. Navy F-8E model but it 
featured the CVA-developed Boundary Layer Control Sys- 
tem or BLCS to facilitate handling operations on board the 
French Navy's smaller aircraft carriers (compared to USN 
carriers). This modification allowed carrier landings at a 
nominal 11 feet per second landing sink rate, and arrested 
landings at less than 3.5-G's. Both rates being lower than 
possible with U.S. Navy F-8 aircraft. 

To develop the F-8E (FN) model, CVA reverted to its earlier 
experimental BLCS investigations, since slower landing 
approach speeds and greater angle of attack for takeoff was 
heavily required. A suitable BLCS was developed. French 
Navy Crusaders handled very well on board their carriers. 

The French Navy ordered F-8E's to replace its aging fleet 
of Aquilons. It ordered 44 aircraft originally but later canceled 
two. They were ordered for deployment aboard the French 
Navy aircraft carriers Clemenceau and Foch (12F and 14F 
Flotillas) which had beenonce equipped with anotherfamous 
CVA fighter, the F4U-7 Corsair. 

Both U.S. Navy and French Navy fighter pilots conducted 
the early F-8E (FN) carrier qualification trails aboard the USS 
SHRANGRA-LA. As they were completed, the forty-two 
French Navy Crusader II's were shipped to the French Navy 
Base at Lann-Bihoue, France, on board the French Carriers 
Arromanches and Foch. Some of these were subsequently 
dispatched to the carrier Clemenceau stationed in the Medi- 


terranean for continued carquals. Those trails being success- 
fully completed 9 May 1965 by two U.S. Navy and three 
French Navy fighter pilots. That testing included catapult 
launches, arrested recoveries and weapons tests - including 
the firing of U.S. AIM-9 Sidewinder, French Matra R.530 and 
French Matra R.550 Magic AAM's. 

To create the French Navy F-8E (FN) Crusader II model, 
CVA had to greatly increase the amount of camber pos- 
sessed by U.S. Navy F-8E airfoils. This was accomplished by 
splitting the leading edge flap into two sections over the full 
span of the wing, to lower the front flap section 35 degrees 
and the rear flap section 8.9 degrees; this created a total 
deflection of about 44 degrees at the inner leading edge. The 
leading edge of the outer wing (folding wing tip section) 
deflects 35 and 20 degrees respectively. By comparison, 
USN F-8E leading edge flaps deflected 27 degrees. 

Compressor air from F-8E (FN) J57-P-20A engine's 
highpressure compressor section is piped through nozzles in 
the wing, which in turn blows out over the trailing edge flaps, 
stopping the separation of boundary layer at low speeds. 
French Navy Crusader's also feature larger area stabilators 
and 2 degrees less wing incidence. This reduced carrier 
approuch speed by 15 knots. The 42nd and last F-8E (FN) 
rolled-off the assembly line on 25 January 1965, bringing 
"new" Crusader production to an end after 10 years. 


The last French Crusader built, 151773, on the carrier deck. Early 
French colors were the same as the US Navy colors. (Vought) 
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Model V-466, F-8F (RN) Twosader Il 

A proposal only, no F-8F (RN) aircraft were ever built. On 
19 August 1963, CVA initiated a study into a Crusader 
derivative suited to the British Royal Navy. The study turned 
out to be a special version of the TF-8A (F8U-1T) Twosader, 
a bit longer, but featuring an identical BLCS and double- 
droop system employed later by French Navy Crusader's. 
Ulike the TF-8A, however, the F-8F (RN), ex F8U-2T, was to 
be powered by a model of the Rolls-Royce Spey engine, and 
both crew members would have been seated on an equal 
plane. The F8F (RN) was offered to the Royal Navy as a 
combined dual-seat trainer and fighter-attack plane. The 
Royal Navy ultimately selected the McDonnell Douglas F-4K 
Phantom 2 however. 


Left side view of RF-8G 146899 in 1965. (Vought) 


Model V-474, Lebanese Crusader 
On30 June 1964, CVAbegan a study into the possible sale 


of a Crusader model to Lebanon. But Lebanon did not order 
the type and none were produced. 


Model V-392, RF-8G Photo Crusader 

CVA remanufactured seventy-three RF-8A (F8U-1P) 
Photo Crusader aircraft, creating as many RF-8G's. Modifi- 
cations included the installation of J57-P-22 engines, ventral 
stabilizing fins, doppler radar, infrared scanners and under- 
wing hard points for varied external stores such as ECM pods 
and auxiliary fuel tanks. The RF-8G model featured rein- 
forced landing gear, stronger arresting hook, a beefier fuse- 
lage structure, extended-life 4,000-hour wings, state-of-the- 
art wiring and relocated camera stations for improved photog- 
raphy; updated photo gear was employed. 





Right side view of RF-8G, 146899, note characteristic area rule hump between the canopy and wing and absence of afterburner cooling scoops 


which were used on late model fighter versions. (Vought) 





Model V-408, TF-8A Twosader 


In its effort to sell pilot transition and combat efficiency trainer 
aircraft to the U.S. Navy, CVA modified the 74th production F- 
8A (BUNo 143710) into a dual, tandem seat airplane designated 
F8U-1T (TF-8A later). As a one-of-a-kind prototype, the lone TF- 
8A performed extremely well, and the Navy was quick to order 
an initial batch of 12 production Twosaders. But ensuing budget 
cutting forced the cancellation of that order before any could be 
built. The lone TF-8A was powered by the J57-P-20 engine, 
derated to produce the same thrust as the J57-P-4A engine, 
about 16,500 pounds in afterburner. The airplane featured ven- 
tral fins and afterburner-cooling airscoops like other Crusader 
models; Mach 1.6 was attained. 








To create the TF-8A, CVA removed two 20-mm cannons 
and their ammunition boxes and belt feeds, thus making 
room for the Twosader's aft cockpit, The aft cockpit sat 15 
inches higher than the forward cockpit, offering excellent 
forward vision to the instructor. The fabrication of the aft 
cockpit section required a two-foot fuselage length in- 
crease and another complete set of flight controls. In 
addition, a tail-mounted parabrake was incorporated to 
reduce landing roll to 2,700 feet; the only Dash | or II model 
to incorporate a braking parachute. 

As a proposed combat efficiency trainer, TF-8A arma- 
ment was to consist of two 20-mm cannons (144 rounds 
each), and two fuselage-mounted AIM-9 Sidewinder 
AAM's; moreover, two underwing hardpoints were to be 
incorporated for varied stores such as 300-gallon external 
tanks or bombs. The equipment that was to be in produc- 
tion aircraft included inflight refueling gear, Litton's LN-3 
inertial navigation system, Ryan APN-122 or LFE doppler 
radar, APN-149 or NASARR systems for either terrain- 
following or mapping, andthe LABS (low-altitude bombing 
system). 

After its use by the Navy, the lone Twosader served 
NASA at its Ames-Dryden Flight Research Center, Ed- 
wards AFB, where it served as achase plane among other 
duties. NASA redesignated it NTF-8A; unfortunately, the 
airplane crashed in 1978 and was a total loss. 


Forward fuselage of F8U-1T with cockpit access steps open. (Schoeni via AAHS) 





1962 photos of the one-off TF-8A in its most colorful markings. Nose and tail color is red da-glo. (Vought) 























Twosader 








F-8P Crusader Il 

CVA rebuilt 25 F-8H aircraft for Philippine Air Force service. 
Previously stored at Davis-Monthan AFB, Arizona, each retired 
USN F-8H headed for the PAF was totally overhauled, re- 
painted, re-engined and flight tested before their delivery as the 
F-8P Crusader II model. The contract made provisions for a one- 
year PAF fighter pilot indoctrination program, aircraft spare parts 
and a 10-year support period. 


Philippine Air Force F-8P, 147056, in 1980. (via Burger) 





WIND SCREEN 


TF-8A DETAIL 





Model V-399, F-8H Crusader II 

CVA remanufactured eighty-nine F-8D (F8U-2N) Cru- 
sader Il aircraft, creating 89 F-8H's. The F-8H was powered 
by the J57-P-20 engine and featured the approach power 
compensation computer system, offering much improved 
carrier landings. It also had stronger airframe, 4,000-hour 
wing, underwing attachment points, updated wiring, all- 
weather capability and greater load-carrying ability. Twenty- 
five of these were rebuilt later for service in the Philippine Air 
Force. 








F-8H, 147071, attached to the Pacific Missile Center on 10-17-70. 






Model V-400, F-8J Crusader Il 

CVA remanufactured 135 F-8E (F8U-2NE) Crusader II's to 
create the F-8J aircraft. The F-8J model was powered by J57- 
P-420 engines; the latter model offered 19,600 pounds thrust 
with afterburning, thus it was the most powerful J57 turbojet 
usedby Crusaderlor ll aircraft. The F-8J featured the longer and 
stronger fuselage, 4,000-hour wing, a BLCS, double-droop 
system, larger stabilator, stronger landing gear and arresting 
gear, the AN/APQ-124 MAGDARR radar, and an improved fire 
control system and expanded missile-acquisition; it came with 






































two underwing attachment points. It was the F-8J model that had F-8J, 150324, from below. (Schoeni via AAHS) 
the most success against MiG fighters and Navy fighter pilots 
called it... "the fightin'est F-8 of them all." F-8J, 149201, fresh from the factory. (Fred Roos) 














The first F-8J, 149203, a remanufactured F-8E takes off on a test hop with rarely seen 300 gallon drop tanks. Triangle on the tail is red. (Vought) 
War proven F-8J, 149190, from VF-191, note new panel on tail covering the BuAer No. Tail markings are red. (Fred Roos) 
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Model V-413, F-8K Crusader Il 

CVA remanufactured eighty-seven F-8C (F8U-2) Crusader 
II's to create as many F-8K aircraft, F-8K Crusader II's featured 
many of the same improvements found with the RF-8G, F-8H 
and F-8J models. The F-8K was powered by either the P&W 
J57-P-16 or -16B turbojet engine models. 


Model V-394, F-8L Crusader I 

The F-8L model was powered by the J57-P-4A engine and 
featured many of the same modifications as the RF-8G, F-8H, 
F-8J and F-8K models. CVA remanufactured sixty-one F-8B Factory fresh F-8L, 145498, a remanufactured F-8B at Dallas. (Schoeni 
( F8U-1E) Crusader | aircraft to create 61 F-8L's). via AAHS) 








F-8M Crusader I The first F-8K, 146973, a remanufactured F-8C being delivered to the 


CVA proposed to remanufacture a number of F-8A (F8U-1) Marines. (Vought) 
Crusader] aircraftto create the F-8M model; not proceededwith. 


F-8L, 145492, from VMF-321 in August 1970 at Andrews AFB, note 
F-8K, 147070, of VF-201 in 1974, tail markings are red outlinedinblack. _ fairings on lower rear fuselage which cover the mounts for the ventral 
(via Burger) fins. (D. Kasulka via Clay Jansson) 








DF-8A 

A number of F-8A's were modified to serve as drone- 
control aircraft. DF-8A's were employed, once, as Regulus 
Il missile monitors. Special cockpit instruments allowed 
DF-8A pilots to "fly" Regulus II's while flying their own 
plane. 


QF-8A 

Two F-8A's were converted into "hands off" QF-8A's. 
Similarto the DF-8A and DF-8L aircraft, these two QF-8A's 
were also used in the Regulus II program. Advanced 
electronics allowed a missile, or the QF-8A itself, to be 
flown without a hand control. These aircraft were used at 
the Naval Missile Test Center (NMTC), Point Mugu, Cali- 
fornia. 


DF-8L 
Some F-8B's were converted into drone-director air- 


craft and, by remote control, these Crusaders directed 
unmanned drones much like the DF-8A. 
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DF-8F, 143703, from the Naval Missile Center (NMC) on 5-15-65. 


(Swisher) 





MODEL V-383 DF-8F CRUSADER | 

At least forty-five F-8A's were modified to serve as target 
director aircraft; designated DF-8F, similar to the earlier DF- 
8A's (ex F8U-1D). In practice the DF-8F pilot spooled out a 
bomblike target via cable from his port wing, which was towed 
at a safe distance aft of his plane. While in tow, fighters would 
practice gun-and missile-firing exercises, shooting at the 
target in tow. After practice, the pilot retrieved the bomblike 
target, or empty cable. 


F8U-1D (DF-8A), 141345, assigned to the Pacific Missile Range (PMR) 
on 4-22-61, tail and outer wing panels are red. (Swisher) 











outer wing panels. (Pete Bowers) 


NAVAL 
MISSILE 
CENTER 


__ 143703 © 















DF-8L, 145528, at NAS Miramar, CA., on 6-15-74 with red da-glo tail and 


| 

















Model V-455, A3U-1 Crusader I 

On 21 March 1962, CVA initiated its final ASU-1 study. 
The A3U-1 was to be an attack version of the F8U-1 
Crusader, which had stemmed from CVA's earlier Model 
V-381 design study begun on 10 September 1952. CVA's 
continued studies into an attack derivative of the F8U- 
cum-F-8 ultimately led to its successful A-7 Corsair || de- 
velopment program. 


Model V-383, YF-8A Crusader | 

Two YF-8A (XF8U-1) Crusader | prototypes were built; 
a third example, BUNo 138901, was canceled to serve as 
a static test article. Both of the YF-8A aircraft were origi- 
nally powered by the Pratt & Whitney J57-P-11 engine, 
which were subsequently replaced by Navy-type engines 
in the J57 series. Between the two aircraft a total of 969 
flights were logged and, combined, the aircraft used some 
thirty J57 engines during their respective careers. Neither 
aircraft was ever fitted with armament. The number one 
YF-8A prototype, dubbed One-X, is at this writing located 
at the Museum of Flight, Seattle, Washington. It should be 
noted that it still wears the XF8U-1 designation, and that it 
is on loan from the National Air and Space Museum until 
the year 1992. 


Model V-392, YRF-8A Photo Crusader 

Asingle YRF-8A (YF8U-1P) Photo Crusader prototype 
was built to evaluate the type. This lone prototype (BUNo 
141363) was created from a modified F8U-1 (F-8A), and 
was powered by a J57-P-4A engine. 


Model V-394, YF-8B Crusader | 

One YF-8B (YF8U-1E) Crusader | prototype was built. 
The lone YF-8B (BuNo 145318) was a modified F8U-1 (F- 
8A), powered by a J57-P-4A engine. It was later brought 
up to F-8B standard for squadron service. 


Model V-413, YF-8C Crusader Il 
Two YF-8C (XF8U-2) Crusader II prototypes were built. 


These two prototypes (BUNo's 140447 and 140448) were 
extensively modified F8U-1 (F-8A) aircraft. 


Model V-399, YF-8D Crusader II 
Two YF-8D (YF8U-2N) Crusader II prototypes were 


built. Both examples, BuNo's 147035 and 147036, were 
modified F-8C (F8U-2) aircraft, numbers 188 and 189. 


Model V-400, YF-8E Crusader II 

Two YF-8E (YF8U-2NE) Crusader II prototypes were 
built. Both examples, BuNo 143710 and BuNo 147036, 
were created from modified Crusader aircraft; YF-8E 
number one was the 74th production F-8B (F8U-1E), and 
YF-8E number two was previously the second YF-8D 
prototype. 
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Model V-410, Thrust Augmented F-8A Crusader I 

On 5 January 1957, CVA began investigations into the 
creation of a SPF or Super Performance Fighter based on the F- 
8A (ex F8U-1). Two F-8A's (numbers 16 and 23) were to be 
modified for this role. The idea being to increase their respective 
rate-of-climb by the installation of tail-mounted rocket motors. 

The primary modification was to be, of course, the incorpora- 
tion of asingle tail-mounted Reaction Motors LF-40 rocket motor 
to each plane. It was to be mounted in a special housing above 
the tailpipe, below the vertical fin. Liquid-fueled, the LF-40 motor 
was to produce 8,000 pounds thrust while burning a mixture of 
JP-4 and hydrogen peroxide. 

Unfortunately during preliminary test firings, a motor blew up 
and killed two CVA mechanics. Reaction Motors subsequently 
abandoned the program. CVA later attempted to revive the SPF 
program by substituting Rocketdyne's 6,000-pound thrust LF- 
54 liquid-fueled rocket motor. It was calculated that LF-54 
augmented Crusader's would have a 30,000 feet per minute 
rate-of-climb at a steady speed of Mach 1.2; 90,000-foot zoom 
climbs were possible. But this program was also abandoned and 
the V-410 program ended. 


Model V-1000B, Freedom Fighter 

In its effort to win International Fighter Aircraft Program 
competition, CVA initiated its V-1000B Freedom Fighter study 
on 19 December 1969. CVA's design was a lightweight version 
of the F-8 Crusader, powered by the 17,900-Ib thrust General 
Electric J79-GE-17 turbojet engine with afterburner. The design 
was submitted to the U.S. Navy for approval during the compe- 
tition for foreign sales. CVA also offered its SUPER V-1000 
proposal, another lightweight derivative of the F-8, powered by 
a single afterburning Pratt & Whitney F100-P-100 turbofan 
engine. Neither design advanced beyond preliminary design, 
and, Northrop's F-5E Tiger 2 ultimately won this competition. 
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Model V-454, YF-8E (FN) Crusader Il 

A single YF-8E (FN), ex YF8U-2NE (FN), prototype was 
built to prove the type for French Navy use. This lone example 
(BUNo 147036) was formerly the number 2 YF-8D and 
number 2 YF-8E prototypes. Unfortunately, this airplane was 
lost on 11 April 1964 in a crash. 
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NASA's Supercritical Winged F-8A 

In 1971 ahighly modified F-8A, fitted with a NASA-developed 
Supercritical Wing, began an extensive flight test program at the 
NASA Ames-Dryden Flight Research Center, Edwards AFB, 
California; many successful research flights were made. De- 
signed to achieve the greatest possible efficiency at high sub- 
sonic speeds, NASA's Supercritical. Wing proved to be a per- 
formance booster for future civil and military aircraft. 

Almost directly opposite from a conventional airfoil, this airfoil 
features a flattened upper surface that delays the speed of the 
air flow over the upper wing surface in reaching supersonic 
speed until the airplane itself can fly at higher speed. It also 
moves the shock wave nearer to the trailing edge of the wing, 
thereby increasing total wing efficiency. 

This wing, unlike the two-position wing found on 'stock' F-8's, 
remains fixed at all times, resulting in longer takeoff and landing 
distances. To compensate for the loss of lift from this flat-topped 
wing, the aft portion of the lower wing surface curves downward 
slightly. Modern aircraft encounter sharp rises in aerodynamic 
drag at about 530 mph. Wind tunnel tests indicated this airfoil 
shape allows highly efficient flight near the speed of sound, 
about 660 mph at best cruising altitude. The Supercritical- 
Winged F-8A flight test program found the concept would indeed 
permit future high-speed aircraft to cruise at higher speeds 
without higher fuel consumption. The wing increases range and 
payload while lowering operating monies. 
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Crusader Production Summary 


Seven production models. and two primary prototypes of 


the F-8 Crusader were manufactured. NEW Crusader pro- 
duction lasted 10 years, and produced a total of 1,261 aircraft 
between September 1955 and January 1965. 

Then between 1965 and 1970, CVA remanufactured a 
number of RF-8A, F-8B, F-8C, F-8D and F-8E aircraft to 
create "better than new" Crusader's. 


In 1978, 23 years after the premier flight of One-X, CVA 


took twenty-five F-8H aircraft from storage, rebuilt them from 
the ground up, and delivered them to the Philippine Air Force. 


Indeed, the F-8 Crusader proved to be an excellent fighter 


airplane. 





Fly-By-Wire F-8C (NASA 802) and Supercritical Winged F-8A (NASA 
810) in flight. (NASA) 






NASA 
8i0 
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NASA's Digital Fly-By-Wire F-8C 

To flight test its electronic Fly-By-Wire flight control 
system, NASA modified an F-8C by replacing its mechani- 
cal flight control system with NASA's Digitial Fly-By-Wire 
FCS. This NASA-developed concept tested whether or not 
aircraft of the future could be flown via this system devised 
earlier for Apollo moon craft. The Fly-By-Wire FCS was 
successfully demonstrated during 1972 at NASA's Ames- 
Dryden Flight Research Center. Systems of the sort are 
now incorporated in many aircraft including the General 
Dynamics F-16 Fighting Falcon and the Grumman X-29A. 














p01 


TAKE-OFF LOADING CONDITION 


AKEOFF WEIGHT 


F-8H 


HEHEHE 
MISSION 
CLEAN AIRPLANE 


PERFORMANCE SUMMARY 


GENERAL PURPOSE FIGHTER 
MISSIONG) 
4 SIDEWINDERS 


GENERAL PURPOSE FIGHTER 
MISSION @) 
2 SIDEWINDERS 


HI-LO-HI 
MISSIO 
2 MK 84 BOMBS 


CLOSE AIR SUPPORT 
MISSION 
8 MK-82 SNAKEYES 


34,28016 


CLOSE AIR SUPPORT 
MISSION 
8 MK 81 SNAKEYES 
3: 











FUEL—INTERNAL/EXTERNAL 
PAYLOAD! 


LB 46) 30,084 30,791 33,862 
nes 
LB/LB 9166/0 9,166/0 9,166/0 


LB 165 


575 985 


9,166/0 
2,573 


8,510/0 
4,733 








WING LOADING 


LB/SO. FT 78.58 


80.22 82.11 


87.40 91.41 








STALL SPEED -POWER OFF 


KNOTS 144.4 


147.5 146.5 


154.3 158.8 





TAKEOFF GRD, RUN/OVER 50 FT 
OBS — CALM, 599F, SL.CRT 


FT/FT 2,430/3,490 


2,560/3,620 2,690/3,780 


3,340/4,520 


3,100/4,240 3,430/4,630 














TAKEOFF GRD. RUN/OVER 50 FT 
OBS - CALM, 89°F SL.CRT 


FT/FY 3,020/4,130 





MRT MAX SPEED/ALTITUDE 


3,180/4,300 3,460/4,500 





KNOTS/FT 616/SL. 





MRT RATE OF CLIMB AT SL 
MRT TIME: SL TO 20,000 FT 2 


610/SL 600/SL 





FPM 8,000 


7,400 


4,200/5,430 


3,900/5,090 4,330/4,570 





566/15,000 





5,850 

















MRT TIME: SL TO 30,000 FT2 
MRT SERVICE CEILING (100 FPM) 


42,000 








COMBAT RANGE 











1,239 


1,042 

















AVERAGE CRUISING SPEED 


KNOTS 483 





CRUISING ALTITUDE (S) 


FT 36,815/40,985 


479 
35,388/40,588 





36,270/40,951 








COMBAT RADIUS?WITH IFR4 


N MI/N MI 558/1,016 





AVERAGE CRUISING SPEED/WITH IFR 
MISSION TIMES/WITH IFR 


KNOTS/KNOTS 484/481 
HR/HR 2.39/4.32 


1,38/3.29 


480/476 
1.32/3,13 





FR FUEL TRANSFERRED/DISTANCE 
FROM BASE 


LB/N MI 4,908/610 © 





COMBAT AIR PATROL/WITH IFR 


N MI/N ML 


150/150 


4,890/5617 


150/150 150/150 


33,824/37,258 
333/720 








451/476 


4,873/5088 . 4,783/447 9 


458/449 
1.62/3.03 





1.36/2.73 


4,693/364 '0 











LOITER TIME @WITH IFR 


HRS/HRS 0.44/3.39 


7173.49 71/318 


4,384/287 








MISSION TIME/WITH IFR 
IFR FUEL TRANSFERRED/DISTANCE 
FROM BASE 


jo 
Boer en oN AT 9 CuMax AT 89°F 


HRS/HRS 1,39/4.34 


LB/N MI 7,027/150'% 


(ie R 1.4173.91 





6,805/150 "9 


7.70 





6.19 


SA APS, | oar sen eee 8) ation wi ern | ene 


COMBAT WEIGHT 
ENGINE POWER 


LB 25,801 


MAXIMUM 


26,417 


MAXIMUM MAXIMUM 








FUEL 
COMBAT SPEED/COMBAT ALTITUDE 
RATE OF CLIMB/COMBAT ALTITUDE 


LB 5,500 


5,500 5,500 


$500. 


MAXIMUM MAXIMUM 


27,124 30,195 Pi oe ee 20/1001 eae ee 30,876 
; A XIMUM 


5,500 








994/35,000 


KNOTS/FT 
FPM/FT 13,380/35,000 


965/35,000 925/35,000 


546 7st 


579 '* /5,000 528 '8 /5.00 . 





12,600/35 000 11,700/35,000 





COMBAT CEILING (500 FRM) 
RATE OF CLIMB AT SL 
MAX SPEED AT SL 


FT 51,600 


51,000 


18,550/SL 


16,110/5,000 14 ,300/5,000 











FPM 3,300 


22,100 


50,200 48,200 
20,700 78,600 








MAX SPEED/ALTITUDE 





LANDING WEIGHT 1 


977/36,089 








KNOTS 662 
1,004/36,089 


KNOTS/FT 
21,523 





1,386 


1,396 








DIST GRD ROLL/OVER 50 FT 
OBS ~ CALM 59°F, SL 


|FF Mode 4 Computer 

Radio Altimeter 

Altitude Encoding Computer 

Gyro Stabilized Magnetically 
Slaved Compass 

Autopilot 

Armament Control System 
(Includes AN/APQ-149 Radar 
Set, EX-16 Computer Group, 
CP-742A/APQ Deviated 


124/118 


122/119 120/117 





5,700/6,660 


POWER PLANT 


AN/ARC-51A 
KY-28/TSEC 
AN/ARA-50 
AN/ARN-52(V) 
AN/APX-72 
KIT-1A/TSEC 
AN/APN-22 
CPU-46A/A-22 


Engine 
Augmentation 
Manufacturer 
Length 
Oiameter 
Specification 
Compressor 


CV/AES-6 
AN/AWG-4 


RATINGS 


4,700/5,580 


6,020/6,980 


J57-P-420 
Afterburning - 

Pratt and Whitney 
269,52 Inches 

40.44 Inches 

N-6141 (14 July 1969) 
Axial Flow 


MK-12 


650 645 
937/36,089 |} es ——] 


raat ateeae ara 
eee | ae es 1 1) eral 
ae a ee 1 ee 
ESS) Lee es 


6,000/6,920 


Fuselage Pylons for 
Sidewinders or 

















125/121 125/121 


_ 6,340/7,300 6,310/7,270 


ORDNANCE 


DESCRIPTION 
20-MM Aircraft Guns, 


CAT 


Fuselage 
Front Section 3 


20-MM Ammunition Rounds 


Each Side of 5 
Fuselage 


LAU-33/A, LAU-35/A 
2 Round Zuni Launchers 


Specification Thrust Ratings (sea level static) 


maximum * 


19,600 Ibs, 


Wing Mounted Pylons* 


WEIGHTS 


Pursuit Computer and AN/ASA-63 
Missile Acquisition Programmer) 
SHOEHORN 

(Includes AN/ALQ-51A4/100, 

AN/APR-27, AN/ALE-29A and 

AN/APR- 30) 
Fuse Control AN/AWW-2A 
Approach Power Compensating System 
Inflight Monitor Tester TS 1843 


(15 minute limit in-flight, and 5 minute 
limit in takeoff and ground operation) ** 
military 12,400 Ibs. 
(30 minute limit) 
normal 9,150 Ibs. 
“With afterburning 
** Additional limitations noted in NATOPS 
Flight Manual 


Empty 

Basic (Guns only) 
Design 

Combat ®@ 

MAX T.O., Field 
MAX Land., Field 
MAX Catapult 
MAX Land., Carrier 


Fuel capacity (total 
usable) 

Fuel specification 
Fuel Grade 


Wing 


Ol 


18,824 
19,700 
26,000 
25,802 
34,280 
26,000 
34,280 
24,000 


Oil capacity (total) 
(usable) 
Oil specification 





NO, TANKS 


NOTES 


NOTES 


L PAYLOAD INCLUDES 500 ROUNDS OF 
AMMUNITION. 
TIME-TO-CLIMB CONSIDERS WEIGHT 
REDUCTION OUE TO GROUND 
OPERATION AND FUEL USED TO CLIMB. 
3. HI-LO-HI RADIUS IS FOR 100 N. MI. 
CRUISE AT SEA LEVEL; CLOSE AIR 


SUPPORT RADIUS 1S FOR 1 HOUR LOITER 
4. REFUEL RADIUS IS DETERMINED 
WITH REFUELING TO FULL INTERNAL 
FUEL CAPACITY. REFUELING ALTITUDE 
Is 35,000 FT OR BEST CRUISE ALTITUDE 
WITH FULL INTERNAL FUEL, WHICHEVER 
IS LESS. 

5, MISSION TIME EXCLUDES TIME FOR 
WARMUP AND TAKEOFF ANO 20.MINUTE 
LOITER AT SEA LEVEL. 


REFUEL ALTITUDE 
REFUEL ALTITUDE 
REFUEL ALTITUDE 


1S 34,800 FT. 
1S 34,500 FT. 
1S 34,800 FT. 


9. REFUEL ALTITUDE |S 31,400 FT. 


10, REFUEL ALTITUDE IS 27,401 FT. 

11, REFUEL ALTITUDE JS 24,349 FT, 

12. LOITER TIME IS TIME-ON-STATION 

(160 NAUTICAL MILES FROM BASE). 
REFUEL ALTITUDE IS 30,000 FT. 
SPEED LIMITATION 
AMMUNITION AND STORES EXPENDED} 
WEIGHT LIMIT. 


RANGE AT MAX, TOGW (34,936 LBS) 


= 681 NMI, 
18. RADIUS AT MAX. TOGW (34,936 LBS) 


= 106 NMI. 


DIMENSIONS 


375 sq. ft. 
ge" Bt 
141.4" 
42.0° 

54’ 2.75" 
16' 9.1" 
ashe 


LOCATION 


Fuselage, bladder, 
main system 
Fuselage, bladder, 
transfer system 
Wing, integral, trans- 
fer system 


1348 Gallons 
MIL-F-5624C 
JP-5 


L 


6.1 Gallons 
3.0 Gallons 
MIL-L-23699 





CRUSADER MODELS 


Model Review 
1/72 Heller & Hasegawa Kits 
By Tommy Thomason 


Both Heller and Hasegawa have produced very 
good 1/72 kits of the Crusader. (The older Fujimi 
and Revell kits should no longer be considered). | 
prefer the Heller offering, but the Hasegawa kit 
does have some virtues. The vacuform manufac- 
tuers have not neglected the Crusader either. Air- 
model No. 323 is a complete RF-8 fuselage and 
wing which was produced before the Heller/ 
Hasegawa kits became available; this is relatively 
crude and was superceded by Airmodel No. 24 
which provides the forward fuselage for both the 
RF-8 and the TF-8, including a canopy for the 
latter. These were intended for use with the 
Hasegawa kit. The first Falcon Triple Conversion 
Kit , TCK-1, also provides the forward fuselage for 
the RF-8 as well as an F-100F and the entire 
fuselage of the TA-7. This is also a Hasegawa 
based conversion. Since | haven't built either of 
these kits yet, | can't recommend one over the 
other. They seem fairly equal in degree of difficulty/ 
accuracy so for now it comes down to whether you 
want an TF-8 or a TA-7 as well. 

The Heller kit is basically a French Navy Cru- 
sader (naturally) or F-8J but provides a smaller 
horizontal tail for the F-8E (remember that you 
have to fill in one of the wing slat lines). Some may 
object to the rather heavy handed raised lines, the 
relatively soft plastic, and the occasional fit prob- 
lem, but it provided a very detailed cockpit, speed 
brake installation, landing gear, complete intake, 
etc. The only major accuracy error is the size of the 
ventralfins, at least interms of a U.S. Navy version. 
It is possible that the French aircraft had a larger 
ventral fin. John Boyd also thinks that the conopy 
is too triangular in cross section, but | didn't find it 
objectionable. 

The Hasegawa kit is essentially an F-8E and 
provides an inflight refueling probe installation 
which can be ectended along with their usual fine 
fit and surface detail. Also included are underwing 
pylons and the four Sidewinder installation, both of 
which are inaccurate. | also did not like the overly 
wide canopy (| measured one on a F-8 at the 
Bradley Museum to prove what | thought was 
noticable) and the lack of a speed brake which can 
be drooped, the normal static position. The hori- 
zontal tail is too big for an F-8E but would probably 
be okay for an F-8J which require engraving the 
second slat line onthe wing. Finally, the hinge point 
for the wing is too far forward. | will admit that they 
got the ventral fin the right size and it would be 
easier to delete the fin if you were converting one 
of these kits back to A -1. 








HASEGAWA = £017. Js 146 ~HaA710 1/72 
Vought F-8E/J ‘Crusader’ \VF-162, VMF(AW)-312. 
: 

















MINICRAFT 1146 Vought F-8E “Crusader®  VF-111 1/72 


















HELLER 259 , 326. 1/72 
L.T.V. F-8E/E(FN)/J ‘‘Crusader”’ VF-24 ,VF-194, French. 


FALCO™N 


VACUFORMS 


TRIPLE Conversion #1 1/72 
F-100F © TA-7C © RF-8 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


WAR EAGLE. 
NOSE 
JOB 



























CONVERTS: 






Hasegawa F-8E 





1/72 scale White Metal 
conversion kit 






into F-8A &B 





ACE AcE1025 Vought F-8E “Crusader” 1/72 


eo 
airmodel 1:72 KIT 323 BELOW- Hasegawa kit converted to a RF-8G from the Airmodels kit 323. 


Model depicts a VFP-63 Bicentenial bird assigned to the USS America. 


LTV RF-8 c CRUSADER Tail stripes are red, rudder is blue. 
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FUJIMI 74-13 FU-P07 F-8D “Crusader”? vF-111 . 1/70 


aE + 


Plastic Model 
Construction Kit 





REVELL/ ADVENT 3,nHe255 Vought Feu-1 F-8£. 1/67 
REVELL 4364 L.1.v.F-8e. Future Release 1/72 
MONOGRAM 


Ss Future Release 1/48 

eo VOUGHT F-BE CRUSADER iit. et! = 
ae ESCI / SCALE CRAFT MODELS J cs«011 1/48 
L.T.V. F-8E/(FN) “Crusader” VMF(AW)-312 & VF-162, French Markings. 
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MICRO DECALS 1/72 


MD72-85 USN F-8E/H ‘Crusader’ (Carrier Air Groups) 
VF-24 , VF-111 “Sundowners”, and VF-162. 


MD72-86 USMC F-8C/D/E ‘Crusader{ VMF-232/235/333) . 


MD72-204 USMC F-8 ‘‘Crusaders’’: F-8E’s of VMF (AW)- 
451 & VMF (AW)-312; F-8K VMF-321; Standard 
Schemes; ‘Tail Art’ & Stenciling. 





MD72-205 USN F-8 ‘‘Crusaders’’ VF-24 ‘‘Red ‘ : 
Checkertails’’ (USS Hancock); VF-84 “Jolly VMF(AW-25> | “Death Angele’: 
Rogers”’ (w/Flames Motif on Intake); Standard : ; 
Schemes; Warning/Danger & Other Stenciling. 


MD72-218 CVW-19 CAG A/C ’47 TO ’67 (USS Oriskany), 
F-8J VF-191 ‘‘Satan’s Kittens’’. 


MD72-246 _‘F-8E/J ‘‘Crusaders’’: USN F-8E of VF-13 (USS 
: Shangri-La); USN F-8E of VF-211 CAG Cadr.’s 
(USS Hancock); USN F-8J of VF-194 ‘‘Red 
Lightnings’’ CO’s A/c (USS Oriskany); Tail-Art, 
Nat’l Insigs., BuNos. 





MD72-301 Carrier Air Wing 3 F8U-1 of VF-32. 
VMF(AW)-334 - 


MD72-318 Carrier Air Wing5 F-8 Crusader Markings of 
VF-51 ‘Screaming Eagles’ Plus Stenciling. 


MD72-331 Carrier Air Wing 6 F-8E of VF-33 ‘Tarsiers’. 
MD72-493 Carrier Air Wing 14 F8U-1 from VF-142. 


MD72-506 __—~F-8 “Crusaders” Data: Full Stenciling, Rescue 
Arrows, and Danger Arrows to Complete 2- F-8 - 





MICRO DECALS 1/48 


MD48-82 F-8 Marine ‘‘Crusaders’’ VMF(AW)-235/ 334; 
Sqdn Markings, ‘Rescue’ & ‘Danger’ Stanciling. 


MD48-83 F-8 Navy ‘“‘Crusaders’’ VF-24 ‘“‘Checkmates”’ 
(U.S.S. Hancock); VF-111 ‘‘Sundowners’? 


MD48-168 F-8E ‘‘Crusader’’ from VF-33 ‘Tarsiers’ . 


MD48-211 F-8C ‘‘Crusaders’’ From VF-84 ‘Jolly Rogers’. 





MD48-212  F-8E/J ‘‘Cursaders’’: VF-24 and VF-211 . 


MD48-222 F-8E/J “Cursaders”: F-8E From VF-13, and a, 
F-8J From VF-194 (CVW-19) . 


MD48-266  F-8D/K “Crusaders”: F-8K From VMFA-321, 
anda _ F-8D From VMF(AW)-451 . 


MD48-273 Carrier Air Wing 14 F8U-1 From VF-142. 


MD48-282 F-8E “Crusaders” ‘Checkerboards’ F-8E of 
VMF(AW)-312, 


MD48-283 __F-8 “Crusader” Data: Full Stenciling for 
1-Aircraft. 





[ MICRO DECALS 1/144 


MD14-85 USN F-8E ‘“‘Crusaders”’: U.S. Navy Sadns VF- 
24 , VF-162, and VF-111 ‘Sundowners’. 


VF-84 “Jolly Rogers”. 


L.T.V. F-8 CRUSADER N 95 1/72 


CHANCE VOUGHT F-8E CRUSADER; VMF-122 


MD14-86 USMC F-8C/D/E ‘‘Crusaders’: VMF(AW)-232 
VMF(AW)-333 , VMF(AW)-235 VMF(AW)-334, 





MD14-204 USMC F-8 “Crusaders”: USMC Squadrons CHANCE VOUGHT F-8E CRUSADER; VF-11 
VMF(AW)-312 & 451, and VMF-321 . 


VOUGHT F-8E CRUSADER; VF-84 (U.S.S. Independence) 


MADE Me ITALY 
‘Red Checkertails', and VF-84 ‘Jolly Rogers’. E.S.C.I. ~ MILANO VOUGHT F-8C CRUSADER; VF-111 (U.S.S. Oriskany) 
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MD14-205 USN F-8 “Crusaders”: U.S. Navy Sqdns VF-24 








601 


<a 
SQUADRON 


NAVY AIRLANT SQUADRONS 





1962 


1964 








1965 





VU-2 


(14)F-8A 


(13)F-8A 
(14)F-8C 


(14)F-8C 





VC-2 


(7)F-8A 
(11)F-8C 


(9)F-8A 





VX-3 





VX-3 


(@)F8U-1 | (3)F8U-1 


(5)E8U-2 





VU-4 


(14)F-8A 


(12)F-8A 


(4)F-8A 
(13)F-8C 


(10)F-8C 





VC-4 


(10)F-8B (16)F-8B 


()F-8K 


(8)F-8K 





VU-8 


(8)DF-8F 


(8)DF-8F 





VC-8 


(Q)DF-8F_| (6)DE-8F 


(9)DF-8F 


(4)DF-8F 


(8)DF-8F 


(10)DF-8F 





VU-10 





VU-10 





(10)F-8B 


(3)F-8B 
(4)F-8C 
(6)F-8D 





VC-10 


(10)F-8D 


(10)F-8C 


(1)F-8C 
(6)F-8K 


(11)F-8K 


(10)F-8K 


(10)F-8K 





VF-11 


(14)F8U-1 


(13)F8U-1 


(13)F8U-1 
(1)F8U-2 


(12)F-8E 
= 


(16)F-8E 


(12)F-8E 


(12)F-8E 


(5)F-8D 





VF-13 


(4)F-8C 
(2)E-8D 





VF-13 


(6)F-8B 


(13) F-8E 


(13)F-8E 


(10)F-8C 


(10)F-8H 





VF-32 


(13)FBU-1 








VF-32 





VF-33 


(13)F8U-1 


(13)F8U-1 | (13)F8U-1 


()FBU-1 
(15)F8U-1E 


(14)F8U-2N 





(1)F8U-1 
(13)FU-1E 


(15)F-8D 


(2)F-88 
(12)F-BE 


(14)F-8D 


(13)F-8E 


(14)F-8D 
(14)F-BE 


(13)F-8D 








VF-43 





(12)F8U-1 





VF-62 





VF-62 





VF-84 


(14)FBU-1 





(12)F8U-1 








(14)F8U-2 


(18)F8U-2 


(14)F8U-2_|_ (12)F-8C (16)F-8C 





VF-103 


(15)F-8U-1 |_(18)FBU-1 








VF-103 


(14)F8U-2 


(12)F8U-2 


(8)F-8A 
5)F-8B 


(12)F-8C 








VF-132 


(8)F-8D 


(13)F-88 


(12)F-8E 


(12)F-8E 


(13)F-8E 











(2)F-8C 
(8)F-8D 


(2)F-8C 
(8)F-8D 


(11)F-8C 


(T0)F-8H 











(16)F-8C 


(1)F-8C 
(12)F-8E 


(4)F-8E 

















VF-174 


(18)F8U-1 | (24)FBU-1 





(17)F8U-1 
(2)F8U-1E 
(12)F8U-2 
(3)F8U-1P 








(14)F8U-1 
(15)F8U-2 
(11)F8U-2N 





(15)F-8A 
(1)F-8B 
(14)F-8C 
(11)F-8D 
(3)F-8E 


(7)F-8A 
(7)F-8B 
(4)F-8C 
(12)F-8D 
(10)F-8E 








(6)F-8B 
(5)F-8C 
(13)F-8D 
(16)F-8E 





(4)F-8C 
(20)F-8E 


(7)F-8D 
(4)F-BE 















































NAVY RESERVE PHOTO SQUADRONS 


COMPLIED BY WILLIAM SWISHER 





SQUADRON 


BASE 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 





VFP-206 


ANDREWS 


(4)RF-8G 


(3)RF-8G 


(4)RF-8G 


(4)RF-8G 


(3)RF-8G 


(3)RF-8G 


(4)RF-8G 


(4)RF-8G 


(2)RF-8G 


(3)RF-8G 





VFP-306 











ANDREWS 





(3)RF-8G 





(2)RF-8G 


(5)RF-8G 








(5)RF-8G 





(3)RF-8G 





(4)RF-8G 








(4)RF-8G 


(4)RF-8G 





(3)RF-8G 








(4)RF-8G 





OTHER USERS 
NAVAL AIR TECHNICAL TRAINING COMMAND GLYNCO (4B), FASRON-11, PACIFIC MISSILE RANGE (PMR), CHINA LAKE 


(NWC), JOHNSVILLE (NADC), LAKEHURST (NATF), NAVAL AIR TEST CENTER (NATC), TEST PILOT SCHOOL (TPS), NAVAL 
LIASON OFFICER EDWARDS AFB, BAR DALLAS. 








AIDMAOM CIMLITOYD CRALIANMNDMNAIC 


O11 





AIRPAC FIGHTER SQUADRONS 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SQUADRON] AIR | TAIL 
GROUP |CODR 1957 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 | 1973 | 1974 1975 
Vu-4 UA (4)F-8A (3)F-8A | (5)F-8A | (4)F-8C 
(3)DF-8A | (3)DF-8A | (5)DF-8A 
(3)DF-8F 
vc-4 UA (6)F-8C (4)F-8C (5)F-8B 
(5)DF-8A | (4)DF-8A | (1)DF-8A 
(1)DF-8F 
VF(AW)-3 TT | (6)F8U-1 a 
VX-4 XF (2)F8U-2 | (2)F8U-1 (2)F-8A (2)F-8A (2)F-8D (5)F-8E (4)F-8E (4)F-8E (1)F-8H (2)F-8J (1)F-8J 
(4)F8U-2N | (2)F-8D | -(2)F-8D (2)F-8E (2)F-8H (1)F-8H 
VU-5 UE an es oe (5)F-8A | (10)F-8A | (13)F-8A | (4)F-8A 
ee cael ares! (4)F-8D 
VC-5 UE (11)F-80 | (6)F-8C | (7)F-8B | (4)DF-8F | (2)F-8K al 
(1)F-8D | (4)DF-8F | (1)F-8C 
(3)DF-8F (3)DF-8F 
VU-7 UH (14)F8U-1| (14)F8U-1 | (14)F8U-1 | (21)F-8A | (21)F-8A | (24)F-8A | (1)F-BA 
(2)F-8C | (14)F-8C 
VC-7 UH (1)F-BA (3)F-8B (2)F-8B (4)F-8K (7)F-8K 
(20)F-8C | (5)F-8C (2)F-8C | (3)DF-8F | (4)DF-8F 
(27)DF-8F | (2)DF-8F | (2)DF-8F 
(4)RF-8A_ | (4)RF-8A 
VF-24 | CVG-2 | NE (20)FaU-2| (14)FeU-2 | (14)F8U-2 (14)F8U-2 | (18)F-8C | (17)F-8C 
| VF-24 |CVG-21! NP (12)F-8C | (14)F-8C | (9)F-8C (1)F-8C | (10)F-8H (6)F-8J (12)F-8J (9)F-8J | (7)F-8J | (10)F-8J | (8)F-8J 
| (12)F-8H (3)F-8H 
VF-26 | CVG-2 | NE (12)F-8D 
VF-51 | CVG-5 | NF (11)F8U-1_ | (12)F-8E | (11)F-8E | (14)F-8E | (16)F-8E | (12)F-8E | (9)F-8E | (11)F-8H | (8)F-8J (9)F-8) 
VF-53 | CVG-5 NF | (13)F-8E | (15)F-8E | (13)F-8E | (10)F-8E | (11)F-8E | (11)F-8J | (7)F-8J 
VF-91 | CVG-9 | NG (2)F8U-1 ] (12)F8U-1] (14)F8U-2 | (13)F8U-2 | (14)F-8C | (15)F-8C 
VF-111 | CVG-11] NH (14)F8U-2N | (17)F-8D | (18)F-8D | (15)F-8D 
VF-111 | CVG-2 | NE (12)F-8D | (12)F-8E 
VF-111 | CVG-16] AH (12)F-8D | (12)F-8E | (14)F-8C | (7)F-8C | (12)F-8H 
VF-111 | CVG-8 | AJ i GORA | 
VF-111 | CVG-10] AK (6)F-8C 
VE-124 |RCVG-14 NJ (17)F8U-1| (24)F8U-1| (17)F8U-1 | (13)F8U-1 | (15)F-8A | (8)F-8A | (8)F-8A | (3)F-8C | (9)F-8D | (17)F-8C | (17)F-8C | (28)F-8J | (17)F-8J | (11)F-8J | (10)F-8J ai 
(7)FBU-1E | (7)F8U-1E | (9)F-8C | (11)F-8C | (8)F-8C | (5)F-8D | (27)F-8E | (7)F-8D | (10)F-8E | (5)F-8H | (10)F-8H | (6)F-8H 
(10)F8U-2 | (9)F8U-2 | (14)F-8D | (10)F-8D | (8)F-8D | (22)F-8E (24)F-8E | (1)F-8H 
(14)F8U-2N | (17)F-8E | (12)F-8E | (20)F-8E =i f. 
eevee NK (14)F-8E 
VF-142 | CVG-14] NK (16)F8U-1| (11)F8U-1| (12)F8U-2 | (13)F8U-1 
(2)F8U-2 
VF-154 |CVG-15| NL | (5)F8U-1 | (11)F8U-1] (14)F8U-1] (14)F8U-1E| (7)F8U-1E | (14)F-8D | (14)F-8D | (15)F-8D (14)F-8D | 
(6)F8U-2N 
VF-162 | CVG-16| AH ae (19)F-8A | (16)F-8E | (12)F-8E | (12)F-8E | (12)F-8E | (2)F-8C | (12)F-8J 
(2)F-8E 
(2)F-8H : 
VF-162 | CVG-19| AJ | (9)F-8H 
VF-191 | CVG-19 (@)FBU-1 | (14)FU-1 | (14)F-8A | (19)F-8E | (19)F-8E | (12)F-8E | (14)F-8E | (Q)F-BE | (12)F-8E | (9)F-8J | (13)F-8J (13)F-8J | (13)F-8J ee (10)F-8J 
VF-194 | CVG-19 (14)F-8c | (11)F-8E | (14)F-8E | (11)F-8E | (8)F-8E | (11)E-8J | (12)F-8J (12)F-8J | (11)F-8E asa | (12)F-8J 
VF-211 CVG-21} NP (5)F8U-1 (13)F8U-1} (14)F8U-1| (14)F8U-1 | (15)F8U-1 (12)F-8A (11)F-8A (18)F-8E (12)F-8E (11)F-8E (14)F-8E (12)F-8H (10)F-8J (9)F-8J (10)F-8J (11)F-8J | (10)F-8J | (11)F-8J (8)F-8J 
VF-214 | CVG-21| NP (18)F-8E 
EAGU TR 6)F8U-1 














NAVAL AIR RESERVE FIGHTER SQUADRONS 





SQUADRON 


HOME BASE 


AIR GROUP 


TAIL CODE 


1968 


1969 


1970 1971 


1972 


1974 





| VC-13 


NEW ORLEANS 


UX 


(4)F-8H 





|; VSF-76 


NEW ORLEANS 


CVSG-80 


AW 


(6)F-8H 


(4)F-8H 





VSF-86 


NEW ORLEANS 


CVSG-70 


NW 


(3)F-8H 


(3)F-8H 





VF-201 


DALLAS 


CVWR-20 


AF 


(10)F-8H 


(6)F-8H 


(11)F-8H_ | (10)F-8H 


(9)F-8H 





| VF-202 


DALLAS 


CVWR-20 


AF 


(12)F-8H 


(9)F-8H 


(12)F-8H | (12)F-8H 


(11)F-8H 





VF-301 


MIRAMAR 


CVWR-30 


ND 


(10)F-8J 
(4)F-8H 


(7)F-8J 


(7)F-8J 





VF-302 


MIRAMAR 


CVWR-30 


ND 


(6)F-8J 


(11)F-8K 





| VF-661 


WILLOW GROVE 


CVG-8 


AJ 


(10)F-8A 





VF-703 


DALLAS 


CVG-16 


AH 


(2)F-8H 





VF-703 


DALLAS 


NR 


(?)F-8A 








[VF-931 





CECIL 


CVG-8 





AJ 








(8)F-8B 


























MARINE RESERVE PHOTO SQUADRON 





SQUADRON 


BASE 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 





VMJ-4 


NEW ORLEANS 


(4)RF-8A 





VMJ-4 


OLATHE 


(5) RF-8A 


(6) RE-8A 





(4)RF-8G 








VMJ-4 








DALLAS 











(6)RF-8G 








(6)RF-8G 


(4)RF-8G 





MARINE PHOTO SQUADRONS 





SQUADRON 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 





VMJ-1 


RM 


(9)F8U-1P 


(7)F8U-1P 


(9)F8U-1P 


(8)RF-8A 


(8)RF-8A 


(9)RF-8A 


(9)RE-8A 


(6)RF-8A 





VMJ-2 


CY 


(7)F8U-1P 


(12)F8U-1P 


(11)F8U-1P 


(11)RF-8A 


(11)RE-8A 


(11)RF-8A 


(12)RF-8A 


(4)RF-8A 








VMJ-3 


TN 








(14) F8U-1P 





(9)F8U-1P 





(@)RF-8A 





AIRFMFLANT 





(8)RF-8A 


(9)RE-8A 


9)RF- 











MARINE FIGHTER SQUADRONS 





SQUADRON 


CODE 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 








VMF-122 


pc (20)F8U-1 


(20)F8U-1 


(18)F8U-1 


(19)F8U-1 


(10)F-8A 
(10)F-8B 


il (20)F-8E 








| 
| VMF-235 
i 


DB 


(20)F8U-1 


(10)F8U-1 
(14)F8U-1E 


(9)F8U-1 


(20)F-8D 


(20)F-8E 





(20)F-8E 


(15)F-8E 





VMF-251 


DW 


(12)F8U-1 


(24)F-8B 


(20)F-8B 





(10)F8U-1E 





VMF-251 


AK 


(13)F-8B 








| VMF-312 


DR 


(19)FU-1 


(12)F8U-1 
(11)F8U-1E 





VMF-333 





DN 


(20)F8U-2 


(23)F8U-2 


(22)F-8C 


(20)F-8C 


(20)F-8C 





(18)F-8C 


(4)F-8D 
(12)F-8E 


(4)F-8D 
(10)F-8E 





| VMF-451 


VM 


(21)F-8D 


(21)F-8D 


(15)F-8D 


(17)F-8D | (10)F-8E 





| H&MS-32 
| 


DA 











(6)F-8A 
(5)F-88 





(1)F-8D 








AIRFMFPAC 


VMF-122 


DC 


(1)F-8D 
(20)F-8E 


COMPLIED BY WILLIAM SWISHER 


(15)F-8B 
(1)F-8E 


(15)F-8D 





VMF-212 


wD 


(15)F-8B 


(12)F-8D 


(7)F-8D | (?)F-8E 





VMF-232 


WT 


(21)F8U-1 


(3)F8U-1 
(20)F8U-1E 


(20)F8U-1E 


(18)F-8B 


(24)F-8B 


(27)F-8B 


(15)F-8D 


(9)F-8E 





VMF-235 


DB 


(27)F-8D 


(18)F-8E | (18)F-8E 





VMF-251 


DW 


(20)F8U-1 


(1)FBU-4 
(20)F8U-1E 
(1)F8U-2 





| VMF-312 


(21)F8U-1E 


(22)F-8B 


(35)F-8B 


(22)F-8E 


(18)F-8E 





| VMF-323 


(19)F8U-1 


(19)F8U-1 


(9)F8U-1 
(14)FauU-2 


(12)F-8C 
(11)F-8E 


(19)F-8E 





| VMF-334 


(18)F8U-4 


(21)F8U-1 


(21)F8U-1 


(1)F8U-1 
(9)Fau-2 
(5) F8U-2N 


(19)F-8C 


(24)F-8C 





(19)F-8C 


(17)F-8C 


(14)F-8C 





VMF-451 


(24)F8U-2 


(12)F8U-2 
(15)F8U-2N 


(27)F-8D 





H&MS-11 


(4)F8U-1 


(1)F8U-1E 


(19)F-8D 








H&MS-13 


(1)F8U-1 


(4)F8U-1 
(1)F8U-1E 


(1)F-8A 
(6)F-88 


(2)F-8B 





| H&MS-33 

















(2)F8U-2 





(1)F-8B 





(3)F-8C 
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VFP-62 


NAVY PHOTO SQUADRONS 































































































































































































































































VFP-62 BASE TAIL CODE 1958 1959 1960 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
| JACKSONVILLE GA (3)F8U-1P | (10)F8U-1P | (11)F8U-1P 
CECIL FIELD GA (15)F8U-1P | (17)RF-8A | (16)RF-8A | (4)RF-8A | (10)RF-8A | (2)RF-8G  |(11)RF-8G 
DET. 33, CVA-11 AF | (3)F8U-1P 
DET. 37, CVA-42 AK (2)F8U-1P 
DET. 38, CVA-38 AK (2)RF-8A | (1)RF-8A a 
DET. 38, CVA-38 AE (1)RF-8A | (4)RF-8A | (3)RF-8G 
DET. 41, CVA-62 AG (3)F8U-1P 4 
DET. 42, CVA-42 AB (3)RF-8A (4)RF-8G 
DET. 42, CVA-59 AJ (3)F8U-1P | (3)F8U-1P | (3)F8U-1P | (3)RF-8A af 
DET. 43, CVA-60 AC [. (3)F8U-1P | (3)F8U-1P 
DET. 44, CVA-38 AK (2)FBU-1P | 
DET. 59, CVA-59 AJ (3)F8U-1P (3)RF-8A | (3)RF-8A | (3)RF-8A | (3)RF-8G | (3)RF-8G 
DET. 60, CVA-60 AC (3)RF-8A 
DET. 62, CVA-62 (3)RF-8A | (3)RF-8A 
DET. 65, CVA-65 | AF (3)RF-8A | (3)RF-8A | (3)RF-8A 























































































































































































































































a en Oe 
SQUADRON BASE TAILCODE} 1958 1959 1960 1961 
VEP-61 MIRAMAR PP (8)F8U-1P NAVAL AND MARINE 
VCP-61 AGANA ss (7)F8U-1P | (2)F8U-1P AIR RESERVE UNITS 
eee RENN = gree Eh thaw cod Ueiecatie rarect oe ca 
DET. E CUBI PT. Ss (3)F8U-1P sets tinder the fel lowing tail codes. 
VCP-63 MIRAMAR PP [ 2o)Feu-1P (18)F8U-1P | (23)F8U-1P 
DET.A ATSUGI PP (3)F8U-1P BASE TAILS ZCODES 
ANDREWS | 5A, 6A 
ATLANTA 5B, 7B 
VFP-63 1962-1 967 DALLAS 5D, 7D 
OLATHE 5K, 7K 
VFP-63 BASE 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 Honea % | 
W.GROVE | __5w, 7W 
VFP-63 MIRAMAR | (18)RF-8A | (22)RF-8A | (22)RF-8A | (17)RF-8A | (9)RF-8G | (2)RF-8A 
(17)RF-8G 
DET.A CUBIPT. | (2)RF-8A 
DeT.L | _ATSUGI | (@)RF-BA Zit MARINE AIR RESERVE 
DET.A CVA-42 (2)RF-8A 
DET.B CVA-14 (3)RF-8A | (3)RF-8A SQUADRONS 1971-76 
DET.B CVA-19 ! (2)RF-8G SQUADRON BASE |CODE 
DET.C CVA-64 (1)RF-8A | VMF-112 | DALLAS | MA 
DET. D CVA-43 | (2)RF-8A | (3)RF-8A (1)RE-8A (3)RF-8G | VMF-321 | ANDREWS| MG 
DET.E CVA-31 [ ; (3)RF-8A | VMF-351 | ATLANTA | MC 
DET. F CVA-64 (1)RF-8A | (3)RF-8A VMF-511 | W.GROVE | MK 
DET.G CVA-34 | (3)RF-8A (3)RF-8A (3)RF-8G 
DET.G CVA-19 (2)RF-8A 
DET. L CVA-19 (2)RF-8A 
DET. L CVA-31 (4)RF-8G VFP-63 1968 - 1980 
VFP-63 BASE 1968 1969 1970 1972 1973 1974 | 1975 | 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 
MIRAMAR | (15)RF-8G | (13)RF-8G | (21)RF-8G (4)RF-8G | (14)RF-8G | (15)RF-8G | (3)RF-8G | (10)RF-8G | (7)RF-8G | (15)RF-8G| (6)RF-8G | (7)RF-8G | 
|__| @)RF-8G | (2)RF-8G (1)RF-8G H 
(3)RF-8G 
CVA-42 (3)RF-8G (3)RF-8G | (3)RF-8G 
CVA-43 | (3)RF-8G 
CVA-41 (3)RG-8G_ | (2)RF-8G 
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(2)RF-8G | (3)RF-8G 
(3)RE-8G | (4)RF-8G | 
| (3)RF-8G 
es ee es | 
VEP-63 1981-82 (3)RE-8G | (3)RF-8G | (3)RF-8G | 
(2)RF-8G 
cae Soo | aEeee DATA FOR 1981/82 IS INCOMNPLETE J 
DET. 14 CVA-14 | (3)RF-8G | (3)RF-8G | vrp63| pase | 1981 
DET. 19 CVA-19 | (2)RF-8G VFP-63 | MIRAMAR | (?) RF-86 | (?)RF-8G 
| DET. 31 CVA-31 (4)RF-8G | (3)RF-8G DET. 1 | CVA-43 | (3)RF-8G 
DET. 34 CVA-34 (3)RF-8G | (4)RF-8G DET. 2 | CVA-43 (3)RF-8G 
DET. 38 CVA-38 | (3)RF-8G | (2)RF-8G | (3)RF-8G DET.4 | CvA62 |(@)RF-8G 
DET. 42 CVA-42 (3)RF-8G 
(4)RF-8G 




















CRUSADER MODEL NUMBERS 
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REMANUFACTURING PROGRAM 
RF-8G 73 remanufactured from RF-8A's 








pee Seat Bureau Numbers 144607-608, 613-620, 623-625, 145607- 
V-380 lak haaed day-tonter 6 V-383 & V-384 609, 611-616, 622-625, 627-629, 631-633, 635-639, 641- 
281 AGUA desianenidy ettucetvpedemvatwe nor Car nPO4T. 140827, 035, 628, 014-046, Gas, 805-858, 

sev, an PO ES See 858, 860-861, 863-866, 870-871, 873-874, 876, 882, 886, 
V-382 fighter-bomber version for USAF, not proceeded BOD 820, O3e, 675, 857-329, 201. 

with 

f : : F-8H 89 remanufactured from F-8D's 

Wses ne fighter with P&W J57, became eau Numbers 147042-044, 046-051, 054-058, 060, 062- 
V-384 iil 5 d dav Tishier win WHoht J65. not 063, 065, 067-072. 147897, 901-902, 904-905,908-909, 914, 

: siinliall - ay a GEESE VERN Vang eS 916, 918-919, 922-925. 148628, 630-632, 634, 636, 638- 

V-392 seen sete photographic reconnaissance BG, Bs. SA/ oe, BOG Ge, Stat, G7 O78, OU eee, 
version of V-383, became F8U-1P Photo 684, 686-689, 691-695, 697, 698-700, 703, 705, 707, 710. 
Crusader 
peach stn ; F-8J 136 remanufactured from F-8E's 

to sie ai weather altack version of F8L-1, not Bureau Numbers 149136-137, 139, 143, 145, 149-151, 154- 

V-394 ‘limited’ all-weather fighter version of F8U-1 ee bey tere i Se ae me eae 

Le en ee eerreetrat roceeded 297,299,902 905,207,911, 015, 917918, S20, 929-328 
He : : 328-330, 333, 336, 339-341, 343, 346-347, 349, 351, 353- 

ae : } ; 354. 150654, 656, 658, 660-664, 669-670, 672, 674, 677- 

sume per te Gene a ialaas ae 678, 680, 682-683. 150844-845, 849-852, 855, 859, 861- 

V-400 stwener missile and special stores carrier 864, B68, B71-B7e2, 877-879, 882-883, S65, 867-890, ‘698, 
version of F8U, a "pre" F8U-3 sam 903-906, 911, 913, 915, 918, 920-921, 923, 926-927, 

V-401 high-performance all-weather missile carrier, : 
became F8U-3 . 

; F-8K 87 remanufactured from F-8C's 

V- if 

402 At het version of Faure. (te -_» Bureau Numbers 145548-550, 553-554, 557-560, 565-566, 

: ? : P 568, 572, 574-575, 579-580, 583-584, 587, 590, 592-596 
V-4 ai a ’ ’ Fs f : ; 3 ’ ’ , ’ 
Dy een yee eee eae ae 598, 603. 146908-911, 916-918, 931, 933, 936-937, 939, 
: Ae 941, 944, 947-948, 951-953, 955-956, 960-961, 963, 965- 

Vie = as ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 

410 sabe ce assisted F8U-1 derivative, not 966, 968, 970, 973-974, 979, 981, 983, 985-986, 990-992, 
V-411  F8U improvement studies, a "pre" F8U-2N eee nee sai ee ee 
V-413 ‘limited’ all-weather version of F8U-2, a "pre" Fi tack ats 

F8U-2NE s e ey why 
byes , : F-8L 61 remaéftufactaaaetrom F-8B's 

V-419 F8U-3 fae! 

OO ae wih PEW 98, not proceeded." Bureau Numbers 145416, 419-421, 423, 425, 431, 441-442, 
444-446, 449-451, 453-455, 457-460, 462-463, 466, 470- 

\V-44 we 7 oe ’ ? , ’ ’ ’ 

‘ ate Beet Neeeat eee Pet 474, 476-477, 479, 481, 483, 486, 488-492, 497-499, 502- 
V-454 F8U-2NE(FN) 503, 509, 512, 514, 520-521, 525, 527-528, 531-534, 542- 
V-455 A3U-1 design study 2, attack-type derivative, BAS. PIU cia aaa 

not proceeded with F-8M proposed remanufacture of low-time F-8A's 

V-461 proposed turbofan-powered attack version, ( 
became A-7 «  F-8P 25 reworked F;8H's for the Philipine Air Force 

V-466 proposed British Crusader Bureau Numbers 147044, 047, 049, 054-056, 060. 147901, 

V-474 proposed Lebanese Crusader 905, 914. 148628, 630, 649, 659, 661, 577, 681-682, 684, 

V-1000 proposed 'Freedom Fighter’ version of Crusader 686-687, 697-698, a 3; 705. 

F8U-3-1 10-17-58 John W. Konrad NAS Dallas, TX 

CHRONOLOGICAL FIRST FLIGHTS YF-8D-1 02-16-60 John W. Konrad NAS Dallas, TX 

Modei Date Test Pilot Loeation YF-8D-2 08-02-60 John W. Konrad NAS Dallas, TX 
YF-8E-1 06-30-61 John W. Konrad NAS Dallas, TX 

YF-8A-1 03-25-55 John W. Konrad Edwards AFB, CA YTF-8A 02-06-62 John W. Konrad NAS Dallas, TX | 

YF-8A-2 06-12-55 John W. Konrad Carswell AFB, TX YF-8E-2 07-20-62 John W. Konrad NAS Dallas, TX 

F-8A-1 09-20-55 John W. Konrad Carswell AFB, TX YF-8E(FN) 06-26-64 Robert E. Rostine NAS Dallas, TX 

YRF-8A-1 12-17-56 John W. Konrad NAS Dallas, TX RF-8G-1 06-10-65 Robert E. Rostine NAS Dallas, TX 

YF-8C-1 12-10-57 John W. Konrad NAS Dallas, TX F-8H-1 07-17-67 Stuart G. Madison NAS Dallas, TX 

_ YF-8C-2 01-07-58 John W. Konrad NAS Dallas, TX F-8J-1 01-31-68 James A. Read NAS Dallas, TX 

XF8U-3-1 06-02-58 John W. Konrad Edwards AFB, TX - F-8K-1 01-14-69 Joseph O. Engle NAS Dallas, TX 

YF-8B-1 09-03-58 John W. Konrad NAS Dallas, TX F-8L-1 03-11-69 Joseph O. Engle NAS Dallas, TX 

XF8U-3-2 09-27-58 John W. Konrad NAS Dallas, TX F-8 P-1 04-16-78 Hilton L. New NAS Dallas, TX 


2- 


\8- 


M1, 
34, 


TX 
‘TX 
1X 


TX 
TX 
‘TX 
‘TX 
‘TX 


‘TX 
TX 














F-8 PRODUCTION 


MODEL PREVIOUS NO. BUREAU 
DOD BUILT | NUMBER(S) 
DESIGNATION(S) 

' YF-8A XF8U-1, XF-8A 2 138899-138901 
F-8A F8U-1 3 140444-140448 
F-8A F8U-1 27 = 141336-141363 
F-8A F8U-1 8 142408-142415 
F-8A F8U-1 144 143677-143821 
F-8A F8U-1 35 144427-144461 
F-8A F8U-1 144462-144606 
F-8A F8U-1 97 145318-145415 
YRF-8A YF8U-1P 1 141363 
YF-8B YF8U-1E 1 145318 
F-8B F8U-1E 130 145416-145545 
RF-8A F8U-1P 19 © 144607-144625 
RF-8A F8U-1P 44 145604-145647 
RF-8A F8U-1P 80 146822-146901 
RF-8A F8U-1P 146902-146905 
RF-8A F8U-1P 147078-147084 
NTF-8A YF8U-1T, YTF-8A, 1 143710 

TF-8A 

TF-8A 145648-145659 

YF-8C XF8U-2, XF-8C 2 140447-140448 

F-8C F8U-2 58 145546-145603 

F-8C F8U-2 1 129 146906-147036 

YF-8D YF8U-2N 2 147035-147036 

F-8D F8U-2N 36 147037-147072 

F-8D F8U-2N 147073-147077 

F-8D F8U-2N 30 147896-147925 

F-8D F8U-2N 84 148627-148710 

F-8D F8U-2N 148711-148715 

YF=8E ~ YF8U-2NE 1 143710 

YF-8E YF8U-2NE * 1 147036 

F-8E F8U-2NE 94 149134-149227 

F-8E F8U-2NE 72 150284-150355 

F-8E F8U-2NE 30 150654-150683 

F-8E F8U-2NE 90 150843-150932 


YF-8E(FN) YF8U-2NE(FN) 1 147036 


F-8E(FN) F8U-2NE(FN) 42 151732-151775 
F-8F(RN) 

XF8U-3 146340-146341 
F8U-3 1 147085-147100 


NOTES 


138901 canceled, became static test article 
140447-140448 modified, became YF-8C prototypes 
141363 modified, became YRF-8A prototype 


143710 modified, became YF-8E prototype No. 1, 
then YTF-8A prototype 


145-plane order, canceled 

145318 modified, became YF-8B prototype 
modified F-8A 

modified F-8A 

62 to F-8L 

13 to RF-8G 

27 to RF-8G 

32 to RF-8G 

4-plane order, canceled 

7-plane order, canceled 

modified F-8A, became YF-8E No. 1, then YTF-8A 
prototype, TF-8A 

12-plane order, canceled 

modified F-8As 

28 to F-8K 

147035-147036 modified, became YF-8D 
prototypes, 58 to F-8K 

modified F-8Cs 

24 to F-8H 

5-plane order, canceled 

16 to F-8H 

49 to F-8H 

5-plane order, canceled 

modified F-8A, became YTF-8A, then YF-8E 
prototype No. 1 

modified F-8C, became YF-8D No. 2, YF-8E 
number 2, then YF-8E (FN) prototype 

45 to F-8J 

33 to F-8J 

17 to F-8J 

41 to F-8J 

modified F-8C, became YF-8D No. 2, YF-8E 
number 2, then YF-8E(FN) French prototype 
44-plane French Navy order, 151774-151775 


proposed Royal Navy two-seater version 


16-plane order, canceled, only 147085 completed as 
flyable 





BACK COVER COLOR PHOTOS 


Left side, top to bottom: The premier XF8U-1, BuNo 138899, during its 
initial test hop at Edwards AFB. (USAF) The 4th production F8U-1, 
BuNo 140445, during carquals. (Vought) The NASA Supercritical Wing 
F-8A test airplane, NASA 810. (Sherlock via Menard) A factory fresh 
F8U-1 on final after its initial shakedown flight. (Vought) The first 
production F8U-2 (F-8C), BuNo 145546. (Vought) One of two F8U-2N 
(YF-8D) prototypes with 250-Ib. bombs and Zuni rockets. (Vought) The 
premier XF8U-3 Crusader Ill, BuNo 146340. (Vought) 
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Right side, top to bottom: The number two XF8U-1, BuUNo 138900, with 
a spin recovery test parachute mounted under its tail. (Vought) The 
lone TF-8A, BuNo 143710, on 11 June 1970 while it was assigned to the 
Navy Test Pilot School at NAS PAX River, Maryland. (Stephen Miller 
via Menard) The TF-8A "Crewsader," as it was sometimes referred to, 
during a landing roll-out with its braking 'chute deployed. (Vought) 
The number one production F-8E (FN) taking off for the first time. 
(Vought) John Glenn's PROJECT BULLET F8U-1P Photo Crusader, 
BuNo 144608. (Vought) The 11th Philippine Air Force F-8P, BuNo 
147905, circa 1979. (Unknown) The number one XF8U-3 posed with the 
number two XF8U-1 at Edwards AFB in 1958. (Vought) 
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